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Safe as Daylight 


OWN into the caverns of the earth go the 

miners; into gas-charged air and darkness. 

Their light must be carried with them. And 
y but one light will answer—the MAZDA Lamp. 


The United States Bureau of Mines has officially 
approved the Edison MAZDA Lamp for use 
with Portable Mine Lamps. 


Thousands — yes millions — of users endorse 
Edison MAZDA Lamps because they are safe, 
reliable and efficient. In the little flashlight you 
carry about, on the front and rear of automo- 
biles, in the factory, office, store and home, you 
find Edison MAZDA Lamps giving reliable 
service night after night. 








Edison MAZDA Lamps give three to six times as 
much light for the same amount of current as 
old-fashioned carbon lamps. Order them from 
your electric light company or nearest MAZDA 
Lamp Agent. 


Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Company 
Harrison, N. J. 
7585 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Weve Won 





ANY of the articles in this issue were 
in print before the great news of Ger- 
many’s surrender reached us. 

Going through the issue it has been surpris- 
ing to find how little must be added to make a 
war-time number a peace-time issue. War 
found the electrical retail trade in the making 
—a group of men in central stations, in con- 
tractor-dealer shops, in electric shops, in de- 
partment and hardware stores, creating de- 
mand locally and installing and selling wiring 
supplies and appliances to meet that demand. 

War put them on their mettle and ELECTRI- 
CAL MERCHANDISING is proud of the way the 
retailing men of the industry have met war- 
time conditions. 

Demands have been met, expenses cut, turn- 
over made on reduced volume, civil work given 
up for government work, the job of winning the 
war made the only job. And we’ve won. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING itself in six 
months has been given new purpose by the war. 


Washington has asked help of the industry and 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has in its edito- 
rial columns and in its advertising columns 
played its part as interpreter to readjust a great 
potential retail sales machine to the job of 
marking time, holding the business it had and 
preparing for the time that sooner or later must 
come with victory to our arms. 

That time is here. Readjustments will take 
time but the uncertainties of war have given 
way to the certainties of peace. The retail and 
contracting trade in the central station and in 
the local electric shops and among the con- 
tractor-dealers has its problems, but they are 
the bloodless problems—thank God—of eco- 
nomics and not the heart-tearing problems of a 
bitter war. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING rallies its read- 
ers—the livest men in the electrical trade—to 
the new task and pledges again its help and its 
sincerity of purpose in making the best prac- 
tice of each the universal practice of all. 
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The background ‘made atmosphere” for this 
Newark (N. J.) window 














White cloth “snow” backed up this 
Birmingham (Ala.) display 
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An oscillating fan operated this arrow at 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


ITH VICTORY won and Peace 
assured, the glad Spirit of Christ- . 
mas will burn as warm and bright 


this year as it ever did in the past. The shop- 
ping crowds will be just as eager and as jovial. 
The ingenuity of merchants will achieve dis- 
plays and decorations more attractive and ap- 


pealing. And though this war-time season 


calls for the careful selection of useful gifts 
—Christmas will be Christmas none the less. 


There is a further thought, however, an- 


other aspect that concerns the man who sells. 


For how many of these shoppers will there be 
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Getting the young folks’ interest at 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Compo-board cut-out ‘“‘wings” gave 
perspective and depth 






































See that Your Electric Shops and Windows 


orale— Radtate the Message of Real Christmas Cheer 








MOTORS-HEATING DEVICE 











A Walla Walla (Wash.) window with “moonlight” 
made by C2 lamps 








“Life in the trenches” of a Montclair (N. J.) 
show window 
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a husband, son, brother or sister gone to 
Francer Yet the Day will be made merry for 
the children, for the love of the tradition. We 
will “carry cn”—as the soldiers say—in the 
stores and in the homes. 


Always, however, it is the sparkle of the 
Christmas shops that first quickens the Christ- 
mas Spirit. The merchants have the power 
to sound the keynote of these war-time Holi- 
days. Therefore, let there be redoubled effort 
to make each electric store and window radiate 
real Christmas cheer. Ours are the gifts that 
speak the spirit of this season. 
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$12 covered the cost of this 
San Rafael (Cal.) display 
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How the local scenery painter got busy 
at Emporia, Kan. 


























_ A Porto Rican reader shows us how they 
o it in San Juan 
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(Copyright Harris & Ewing, from Paul Thompson) 


THE AMERICAN WAR 


Patriotic service of inestimable value has been performed by 


INDUSTRIES BOARD 





‘Bernard N. Baruch, the chairman of the board, and Hugh Frayne, 


this board in marshaling the ccuntry’s resources and industries labor representative. Standing are: H. P. Ingels, secretary ; Judge 
for war work. E. B. Parker, priorities commissioner; George N. Peek, commis- 

The persénnel of the board has recently been changed. sioner of finished products; J. Leonard Replogle, steel admin- 
The illustration shows the new board. Seated from left to istrator; Alexander Legge, vice-chairman; Major-General George 
right are: Rear Admiral F,. F. Fletcher, Robert S. Brookings, W. Goethals, and Albert C, Ritchie, general counsel. 


Electrical Retailers’ Part 
in Reconstruction : 
aptamer stanton 


The War Industries Board was 
constituted to conserve materials and to 


better in this great task than the elec- 
trical industry. The pledge system for 
retailers was just getting under way, 
and with restrictions daily being lifted 
comes the vital business of returning 





years. 





direct them into channels for war pur- 


poses. surely and soundly to a peace-time basis 


No industry has co-ordinated its work 


of making and selling. 





HE RETAILERS of the coun- 

try will take an active part in 
this great reconstruction 
movement. The Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting at Atlantic City is the 


first opportunity for a great gather- 
ing of business men in this country, 


and the electrical retailers should be 
represented at this meeting. 

The chart on the opposite page 
pictures the reconstruction confer- 
ence to be held in Atlantic City on 
Dec. 4, 5 and 6. In this great con- 
ference the electrical industry is to 


be represented in both major and 
minor groups indicated on the chart. 
There are ten great major groups 
whose activities will be expressed 
through committees. Of these ten 
great groups, heat, light and power 
constitute the second group, and in 
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THE NATION'S INDUSTRIES | 
WAR EMERGENCY ano RECONSTRUCTION CONFERENCE 
ATLANTIC CITY-DECEMBER 47 5™anoG™ 1918 


DECEMBER 4™IOA.M. 


OPENING SESSION 
AT MILLION DOLLAR PIER 















DECEMBER 4™ 230P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 
AT MILLION DOLLAR. PIER. 
































MEETINGS 
OF 


350 OR MORE 


WAR SERVICE COMMITTEES 
DECEMBER 4™ 8PM. 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO MEETING PLACES OF 
VARIOUS WAR SERVICE COMMITTEES PLEASE 
CONSULT WITH CHAIRMAN OF YOUR COMMITTEE 














DECEMBER S™I0A.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 
AT MILLION DOLLAR PIER. 
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DECEMBER G™ IOA.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 
AT MILLION DOLLAR PIER 











































DECEMBER G™230PM. 


FINAL SESSION — ACTION OF CONFERENCE 
AT MILLION DOLLAR PIER 


The plan for the great conference on reconstruction, perhaps the greatest ever held by business 
men, is shown above. The electrical retailers’ committee will have the opportunity to 
be represented in Related Group 32. Distribution, which in turn will 
elect representatives to Group 10, Industrial Professions 
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the-tenth. group—industrial . profes- 
sions—are gathered together the 
jobbing and retailing sides of all 
classes of business. In the thirty- 
five related groups, steps are under 
way to have the electrical retailers 
of the country represented in Re- 
lated Group No. 382. 


OPPORTUNITY TO SERVE 


As explained in the October issue 
of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, ‘such 
a retail committee will have the op- 
portunity to aid the government in 
all its departments, to deal with 
electrical retailers as retailers, and 
second, to interpret back to the trade 
the policies and regulations that the 
government desires to be observed 
by the trade. 

Conceived while we were still at 
war, this great convention of the na- 
tion is to play an even more im- 
portant part in carrying out the re- 
construction program. 

The Chamber of Commerce has 
made public a letter to President 
Wilson in which it stated: “It seems 
' to us that it is possible to work out 
certain common principles which 
should obtain in all government de- 
partments in effecting settlements on 
contracts now to be stopped and ad- 
justing them on a fair basis, and 
pending the development of an ade- 
quate organization, we earnestly 
hope that a clearance committee may 
be appointed at once to which will 
be referred all proposals to cancel 
contract in order that raw 
materials which will be released by 
the stoppage of war production may 
be allocated to industries able to use 
them.” 

As we go to press we understand 
that W. H. Manss, director of the 
War Service Committee of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, has 
written a letter inviting the co-op- 
eration of the commercial section of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion and of the National Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers Association 
to form a representative committee 
from these two groups and from the 
allied groups in the electrical retail- 
ing industry. Committees of elec- 
trical retailers in several localities 
have asked the Chamber of Com- 
merce that the electrical retailers be 
so represented, and there is every in- 
dication that the electrical trade will 
take part in the great conference. 








The War Has Taught Us 


That wasteful practices in business can be stopped. 


That we can save; that saving is a part of running a 


business right. 


That until we know costs we are going in the dark on 


price-setting. 


That over-stocking by the retailer is as bad for the 


manufacturers as it is for the retailer. 


We have 


cut out extras that didn’t count, too much detailed 
specialization in size and style and so on. 


That standards of wiring practice set high for safety 
and that economy of installation and good practice 


go hand in hand. 


That the public wants 


appliances. 


labor - saving electrical 


That the electrical retail trade is fast crystallizing into 
a distinct part of the electrical industry. 


That the opportunities to apply electricity in mills, in 
stores, in factories and in homes are just beginning 


to be realized. 


That never before was greater opportunity offered for 
the man in the electrical retailing and contracting 


business. 


The central station will be ad- 
justing its great war-time power 
loads to peace-time industrial, 
commercial and residential busi- 
ness. 


The contractor will be looking 
forward to the resumption of 
building and new construction. 


The electrical store of the con- 
tractor, of the department store, 
of the central station, will be 
pushing the sales of lamps and 
appliances. 


Men are coming home from 
war with new faith in their own 
powers, new vision of their op- 
portunities. Success breeds suc- 
cess. They have helped win the 
war, and the business of the na- 
tion will be vitalized by the driv- 


ing force of strong young men 
filled with the desire to do. 


Problems face the nation. 


Problems face the electrical in- 
dustry. Problems face the elec- 
trical central station commercial 
man, the jobber, the contractor 
and the electrical retailer. But 
no problem is bigger than the 
war we’ve helped to win. 


It’s up to the individual 
tackle reconstruction in this 
spirit. 

Manufacturers and distribut- 
ers, jobbers and retailers, must 
adjust their business sanely and 
wisely to the gradual readjust- 
ment of prices of stocks on hand 
to a basis somewhat nearer the 
norma] before the war. 
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Answers to Your Questions on 


What Washington Asks of the Retailer 


Te HELP retailer distributers 
understand better what are es- 
sential sales under the pledge 
system laid down by Circular 23, the 
editors of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING have selected from questions 
which have come from readers the 
following, which with their answers 
interpret what Washington asks of 
the retailer. 

The War Industries Board is con- 
cerned primarily with protecting 


of ordinary life to maintain morale 
at home. Its broad purposes have 
been stated by the Board as follows: 

“It would be impracticable for us 
literally to police all industries, and 
for this reason a system of wholesale 
priorities was devised with the limi- 
tation of certain pledges under which 
it has been possible to rely upon 
manufacturers in certain cases, job- 
bers in others, to do this job of po- 
licing for us—with the hope that we 


while engaged in either of the above 
mentioned purposes.” 

The questions and answers present- 
ed below should be read with this 
general statement as a part of each 
one. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
established a Washington office, at 
the Maryland Building, 1410 H 
Street, and is glad to continue to 
serve as a clearing house for readers, 
central station men, jobbers, retail- 





available material for war purposes 


first, and second for the necessities essential 


might thereby not interfere with 
commerce and 


ers, contractors and _  contractor- 


industry dealers and manufacturers. 





Trade Restrictions in Peace Times 


How long will the present restrictions on the electrical 
trade continue after the signing of peace? I have heard 
that the War Industries Board will continue the present 
priority orders for a year or two after the close of the 
war in order to provide for the rebuilding of Belgium and 
France. N. M. NN.” 

The activities of the War Industries Board cease when 


peace is declared. But the signing of an armistice is not - 


the same as a conclusive peace. Moreover, it is generally 
understood, as explained elsewhere in this number, that 
it is President Wilson’s wish that the War Industries Board 
be continued in changed form, and through new legislation 
during the reconstruction period assist manufacturers and 
the trade to readjust themselves to a peace basis. 


What Is a Jobber Classification? 


We have always considered ourselves as retailers, since 
we do only a small amount of wholesale business. I notice. 
however, that a number of electrical wholesalers who do 
a large proportion of retail business have received certifi- 
cates as “jobbers” under Circular 23? What are the re- 
quirements for certification as a “jobber”? Could a firm 
like ours apply for B4 classification as a jobber under Cir- 
cular 23? B. N. 

One of the important requirements for certification as a 
jobber is that the jobber must be doing a large percentage 
of essential government and war business which carries a 
priority rating higher than B4. The volume of this high- 
rated business must be great enough so that the average 
rating would not fall below this classification. To retain his 
certificate the jobber must continue this high percentage 
from month to month. 


Power of State Councils of Defense 


Questioned 


Can local or state councils of defense modify the pro- 
visions of Circular 23 or the plan of pledges instituted in 
the electrical trade by the War Industries Board? Has a 
local or state council of defense power or authority to en- 
force the provisions of Circular 23? O.N. T. 


No. No legislation has been passed granting specific 
power or authority to local or state councils of defense. 
The War Industries Board has full power to enforce its 
program, but has been proceeding on the basi« of leading 
and not driving, 


Present Jobs to Be Completed 


In a case where work has been started prior to the en- 
forcement of the provisions of Circular 23, and is already 
well along, how can additional conduit be secured to com- 
plete the work? S. B. W. 


By affidavit to the facts in the individual case, as out- 
lined in Circular 4 and all supplements. 


Extension Not Essential 


A customer wants us to run an extension for a light in 
his barn. We have refused on the ground that this work 
should be deferred until after the war, and that he should 
continue using oil lanterns until that time. Was our action 
in line with the policy of the War Industries Board? 

K. S. T. 


Yes. The general answer to these questions rests with 
the individual dealer’s interpretation based on his common- 
sense and judgment. 


Wiring and Supply Questions 


Ordinarily, extensions for store lighting, as I under- 
stand it, are not regarded as essential. But where such 
extensions are to supply say 25-watt lamps on the counters, 
and take the place of several hundred watts of overhead 
ceiling lighting, would such extensions be approved as being 
“essential” in view of the saving of fuel they —_ aig 


No. Unless the saving is large enough to warrant the 
use of the raw material the purposes of the government 
will be defeated. The question depends, however, on whe- 
ther stock is available to make changes. 


A certain landlord has a vacant store, which he finds 
necessary to rewire, in order to rent. This he is doing, but 
the tenant is to use the building for a pool and billiard 
room. Would the use of material in this instance be deemed 
essential? WW. eG 


No. This it not war work. 


Should we sell wiring material to a contractor who 
proposes to use it for wiring some old houses, the contract 
for wiring of which he took early in the summer, but on 
account of doing wiring for indirect government work, had 
just now got in position to do the work? Has the power 
company a right to use material to connect up these old 
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houses after they are wired, in case they were wired con- 
trary to the ruling of the War Industries Board? W. D. C. 


The fact that he hasn’t been able to get to the job does 
not warrant his using material and labor on it, as the job 
can wait until after the war. Power companies, in gen- 
eral, are not permitted to build extensions to lines for non- 
war purposes. 


Does the government prohibit the wiring of old build- 
ings, which are already supplied with gas for lighting? 
H. K. 


Yes. Unless there is an emergency or humanitarian 
element which involves public welfare. 


The government housing boards have outlined what seem 
to me to be very sensible simplifications of the code in order 
to save material. Could not the War Industries Board 
recommend to local inspection bureaus similar changes in 
local electrical codes for essential and semi-essential work, 
thus permitting a larger amount of electrical work to go on, 
while consuming very little more material than would be 
used under strict code construction on a smaller number of 
jobs? L. S. T. 


Through the Conservation Division much of this saving 
has been practically accomplished already. No single-throw, 
knife switches, for example, can be made fused on the 
handle end. Local code requirements are automatically 


suspended, by such rulings, at least for the period of the 
war, 


In connection with alterations or new construction not 
exceeding $2500 in total cost, can I secure material and 
install electrical work without reference to government 
regulations under Circular 23? S. E. C. 


Non-war Construction Circular 21 covers this general 
ease. Merely because an order is less than $2500 does not 
necessarily imply that the work can be done without a li- 
cense. To live up to the spirit of the pledge in Circular 
23 every order should be considered on its claims to es- 
sentiality without regard to price. The amount $2500, as 
the minimum contract, moreover, is not intended to imply 
that the electrical work is $2500 but that the whole altera- 
tion job is $2500. In general extensions are looked upon 
with disfavor. 


We have been asked to install several wall outlets to be 
used to operate reading and portable lamps, the customer 
explaining that such table lamps would permit better vision 
for reading and knitting than the overhead fixtures. A 
60-watt reading lamp would take the place of three 60’s in 
the ceiling. Are not such extensions to be considered es- 
sential? And is not a reading lamp, used in this way, a 
fuel-saving appliance? W: BOF: 


If the question involves material already in stock, the 
stock should be converted, but if it is necessary to buy new 
material to meet the order, this would not be considered an 
essential vse. 


A church has been using electric light for upwards of 
ten years and has recently received advice from the in- 
spection department of the Underwriters Association that 
a considerable part of the original wiring is defective and 
should be renewed, the cost of which will be approximately 
$1000. Should this work be put off until after the war 
even if the Underwriters threaten to raise the rate of in- 
surance? The condition of the wiring is no worse than it 
has been for a number of years. W. W. D. 


This work, in the belief of the War Industries Board, 
should be postponed. 


Are changes necessary to remove violation of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code regarded as essential uses, in in- 
stances where an extension or other ordinary change would 
not be so regarded? Lb. K.S8. 


Inspector should postpone requirements. 


W hen Can Supplies Be Sold for Farm 
Lighting? 


Kindly advise if you know of.any ruling having been 
made as to the essential or non-essential character of sup- 
plies to be furnished to contractors for use in installing new 
farm-lighting outfits? This question has arisen on some 
of the orders which we have received from our customers. 

M. G. G. 

Farm-lighting outfits, contrary to general impression, 
has been ruled as not in every instance essential. The 
question, as asked, depends upon whether outfits have been 
sold. If customers have outfits and need supplies to main- 


tain or operate, the supplies would be considered an essen- 
tial sale. 


Jobber, Not War Board, Controls 
Salesmen 


Will electrical supply jobbers be required to give up their 
traveling salesmen? If so, will this be enforced by the 
War Industries Board or by General Crowder under the 
“work or fight” order? M. S. K. 


No specific ruling has been made by the War Industries 
Board. The process of reducing expenses and their rela- 
tion to turnover will govern individual jobbers as business 
men, and the “work or fight” order will undoubtedly auto- 
matically take many of them. 


Selling Appliances Under War 
Conditions 


Can I advertise washing machines, vacuum cleaners, irons 
and other labor-saving appliances in my home-town news- 
papers? ie 

If the dealer can live up to the terms of his pledge stat- 
ing that stocks can be distributed only for essential pur- 
poses, he can advertise with the right kind of copy. Ad- 
vertising that leads to exploitation, sales campaigns or in- 
creased volumes is not in accord with the pledge. 


Is there any objection to my employing a woman house- 
to-house canvasser to make calls on housewives to find out 
who have lost servants and are in need of labor-saving 
household devices? PE: 8. T: 


Any method that leads to selected sales is good. Adver- 
tising or salesmen that pick essential sales are helping to 
carry out the purposes of the pledge. 


Must I cut out easy-payment and installment payment 
offers in connection with washing machine and vacuum 
cleaner sales? If so, why are such offers considered ob- 
jectionable? S.. 1. D: 


The method of collection does not interest the War In- 


dustries Board. Whether the sale is essential is the govern- 
ing factor. See the questions in this issue. 


WV hat About Existing Stock 


What is the government’s ruling on the present stock of 

goods which it has eliminated from the heating 2 line? 
L. C.'S. 

The government’s ruling was originally that all stocks 
should be balanced by Jan. 1. It has recently appeared that 
an extension of time might be necessary. This means that 
after the specified date, whatever it may be, the eliminated 
items cannot be made. The dealer can sell, bearing in mind 
that later he can sell only what he can buy. 





Perhaps you have a question in your mind, or several, 
which you would like to ask. If so, just write them down 
quickly and mail them to ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. They 
will be answered as promptly as possible after reference to 
the authorities in Washington. 
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Merchandising in Canada After Four 
Years of War 


The Splendid New Electric Shop Just Completed by the 
London (Ontario) Central Station 


By ARTHUR C. CARTY 


ANADA has been at war since August, 1914—four years and three months 
Cr bitter struggle that has drained heavily on her man-power and re- 

sources, but not her morale. So far the Dominion has sent 600,000 men 
to the colors, out of a population of 9,000,000, a feat equivalent to the United 
States raising an army of more than 7,000,000. Canada has seen her crack 
regiments, like the “Princess Pats,” go into action 4000 strong, and emerge 
with less than a hundred. Canada has been buying Victory Bonds since 1915. 
Canadian business firms have been paying war taxes for years. Yet in spite of 
all this outpouring of men and treasure, Canadian electrical merchandising men 
are cheerily optimistic and are busy “doing things,” as the pictures on these 
pages testify. Every American electrical merchant can certainly take a mes- 
sage of encouragement from this record of merchandising experience in a coun- 





try now in its fifth year of the world’s greatest war.—EDITOR. 





DEMONSTRATION of what 
can be accomplished in elec- 
trical merchandising, through 

vigor, enterprise and strict adherence 
to the sane business principles de- 
veloped and proved in other retail 
businesses, is found in the _ ex- 
perience of the sales department of 
the Public Utilities of London, On- 
tario, despite the drain of resources 


and manpower which Canada has 
been undergoing during the past 
four years of war. 

The recent completior of a mag- 
nificent new stone-and-marble build- 
ing on one of the principal corners 
of the city marks a further advance 
in an enterprise which commenced 
in 1912 and within less than six 
years built up a business with an 


annual turn-over exceeding $100,000. 

London, Ontario, is a city of only 
60,000 people, but the sales depart- 
ment has put out more than 1006 
electric ranges, upwards of 8000 
electric irons, thousands of toasters, 
vacuum cleaners in hundreds, and 
small appliances of many sorts in 
tremendous quantities. 

And although the market for elec- 
tric irons was seemingly saturated 
after a campaign during 1916, irons 
are now being sold at the rate of 
1000 a year in the face of power 
shortage difficulties, while ranges are 
sold at 300 a year, toasters at 500 a 
year, and vacuum cleaners in num- 
bers exceeding 200 annually. 

Paralleling the experience of 
Henry Ford in the motor-car field, 
it has been found that the sale of 
each new appliance, rather than ex- 

















This basement showroom is artificially lighted by an ingenious 
system of gas-filled lamps installed behind the false ‘‘windows” 


at the right. 


the dead space behind. 


The real foundation wall was built windowless, but 
a couple of feet inside the basement a false wall has been erected, 
with windows glazed with double diamond-ground glass to obscure 
The real wall was then enameled blue 


reflectors. 


and against it is directed the light from the nitrogen lamps in 
The light thus diffused strikes the ground-glass win- 
dows with an evenness and wholesome warmth that used to be 
regarded as an exclusive attribute of Old Sol 
photograph, which was made without flashlight, proves the ample 
and uniform quality of this lighting. 


himself. The 





Merchandising in Canada After Four Years of War 


THE HANDSOME NEW ELECTRIC SHOP RECENTLY COMPLETED AT LONDON, ONTARIO ; 























Fig. 1 


A midnight picture 
of the show window 
which is lighted wholly 
from lamps concealed 
behind the panes of 
prism glass above. 
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2 Fig. 3 


The model kitchen 
operated in conjunc- 
tion with the dining 
room and containing 
every known device for 
the assistance of the 
housewife. 
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Fig. 2 


The model dining 
room of the “family 
suite,” showing elec- 
trical devices and con- 
venience outlets which 
lighten labor in the 
home. 











Fig. 4 


An interior view of 
the main floor sales- 
room and office of the 
London (Ont.) public 
utilities company. 
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hausting the field, creates additional 
customers by practical education. 

During the early stages of the es- 
tablishment of the business an at- 
tempt was made to secure patronage 
through the adoption of a policy of 
price cutting. Endeavors were made 
to induce custom by the hackneyed 
story of bargain prices. The result 
was that neither party to the trans- 
action had any real occasion for sat- 
isfaction. 

Discredited, the method was 
thrown overboard, and since that 
day energy in personal salesman- 
ship, and in advertising, have been 
the factors in the development of 
an enormous trade. Newspaper 
space is freely and persistently used 
throughout the year, while national 
campaigns are participated in and 
reinforced by publicity locally em- 
ployed with especial vigor. 

A feature of the new building is 
a “family suite,” including a mod- 
ern electrical kitchen, equipped with 
a range, an electric refrigerator, 
dish-washing and drying machines, 
suction ventilator, hot water heater, 
and suitable illuminators. 

Adjoining is a modern dining 
room, equipped with a perfection of 
detail, even to fine linens and cutlery. 
A selection of such table appliances 
as a toaster, coffee percolator, chaf- 
ing dish and the like is provided and 
the result is the reproduction of the 
fondest dream of every member of 
the fair sex. The ladies never tire 
of visiting the dining room and 
kitchen. Courteous attendants are 
in charge. They bake real bread, 
serve good meals, wash the dishes 
and go about their “home” duties, 
while they gossip with the visitors. 
Customers see the electrified home 
in action, they gain practical knowl- 
edge of the convenience and desira- 
bility of extra floor and wall sockets 
—and the cash register tells the 
story. 

No display of electrical equipment 
is ever crowded or cluttered, lest 
the patron be left bewildered. The 
main display window—in itself a 
wonderful field for advertising—is 
not separated from the store inside. 
The customer in fact may walk into 
the window to inspect whatever 
article is shown. A comparatively 
narrow marble ledge or window sill 
permits of exhibition of portable 
lamps, irons, toasters, percolators or 
other small appliances, but beyond 


are shown various types of cooking 
equipment, or larger domestic ap- 
paratus, all connected up and capable 
of being instantly operated. 

The interest of the prospect hav- 
ing been aroused, however, he is es- 
corted to the particular place in 
which the object of his seeking is 
installed, just as it would be in his 
own home. For instance, one of the 
showrooms is in the basement, and 
there the stock is composed mainly 
of different types of washing ma- 
chines, hot-water heaters, soft-water 
pumps, mangles and laundry ap- 
paratus. 

The accounting system employed 
permits of an immediate checking up 
of all stock, while monthly inven- 
tories are provided for. The sales 
manager presents a daily report of 
appliances sold, showing the sales of 
that date, previous sales during the 


month, the month’s total to date, 
and the total for the year. Thus is 
afforded a ready means of determin- 
ing the progress of the business. 

But through five years of rapid 
progress standard prices and print- 
er’s ink have been the watchword. 
Profits thrown needlessly away by 
price-cutting at the outset, have since 
been earned and applied in part to 
publicity. And the answer has been 
that sound methods pay. 

Relations with local contractor- 
dealers have been maintained on a 
cordial basis. Development of the 
field helps everybody to prosper. All 
work together in campaigns for the 
development of business, especially 
during the great co-operative cam- 
paigns, and as a consequence London 
has been taught to use electricity, 
and the field of that use is ever 
widening. 











Electrical Merchandising” $100 Bond Prize 
Goes to Fort Lupton, Col., Contestant 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING’S prize 
of a $100 Liberty Bond offered for 
the best story of a local “Save-by- 
Wire” campaign has been awarded 
by the board of judges representing 
the three national electrical societies 
interested in merchandising methods, 
to P. D. Shepperd, local representa- 
tive for the Fort Lupton Light & 
Power Company, Fort Lupton, Col. 

The reports submitted by the con- 
testants ranged from stories of most 
elaborate “Save-by-Wire” campaigns 
conducted by great electrical com- 
panies on a state-wide basis, to the 
modest selling efforts of local con- 
tractor-dealers. In examining and 
balancing the various entries, how- 
ever, the judges followed literally the 
original definitions published in the 
announcements of the contest, that 
the prize was to go to the individual 
submitting the story of the campaign 
containing the most practical, work- 
able ideas of use to other electrical 
merchants and contractors in getting 
outlets installed and labor-saving ap- 


pliances sold during the September 
campaign promoted by the Society 
for Electrical Development. While 
the restrictions imposed by the War 
Industries Board interrupted the 
plans of many who would otherwise 
have conducted local outlet cam- 
paigns, there were still a considerable 
aumber of communities which carried 
through their campaigns with success 
locally. 

Entries for the contest closed on 
Nov. 1, and the meeting of the 
judges was held in New York City 
on Monday, Nov. 4. The judges were: 
Walter H. Morton, representing the 
National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers; A. Jack- 
son Marshall, representing the Com- 
mercial Section of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, and Earl E. 
Whitehorne, representing the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development. 

The story of Fort Lupton’s prize- 
winning “Save-by-Wire” campaign 
will appear in an early issue of ELEC- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING. 

















Convert Your Dead Stock Into 


all 





Look through your stock on hand—search your top shelves and other 
out-of-the-way places, for discarded and forgotten novelties 
and gift articles to sell this Christmas season 





ERE is a list of electrical devices 
H: novelties which are ordinarily 

found on the shelves of most deal- 
ers. The electrical articles listed on the 
following page, being all useful gifts, make 
appropriate Christmas presents, which is 
in line with the request of the War Indus- 
tries Board that giving be confined this 
year to useful articles. Slight extra effort 
along the lines indicated will have the 
double effect of clearing out your dead 
stock and co-operating with the govern- 
ment. 

Probably you have many of these arti- 
cles in stock right now. Some, perhaps, 
you have relegated to top shelves, rear 
storerooms, and other out-of-the-way 
places because in the past, by reason of 
their very novelty and because the buy- 
ing public had little knowledge of them 
and still less of their use, they seemed 
“hard to sell.” 


But now—when the Christmas buying 
season is in full swing, and deliveries of 
new goods coming from the manufac- 
turers are restricted by the government— 
is the time to: 








[1] Clear your stock of all the odds and 
ends which have a. gift appeal; 


[2] Repair them, clean them up, and 
dress them with Christmas cards or holly, 
and 


[3] Convert them into cash by featuring 
them as Christmas gifts in your 1918 
Christmas selling. 





HERBE’S hardly a dealer in Amer- 
ica who hasn’t to-day more capi- 
tal tied up in odds and ends 


around his store than he will want to ad- 
mit. Not until inventory time rolls ’round 
in January does he realize what accumula- 
tions of dead stock are on his shelves, cost- 
ing him interest and rental space, while 
depreciating day by day in salability and 
value. 

Christmas sales at Christmas time, 
when people are buying freely of gift 
articles and novelties, offer the great op- 
portunity of the whole year to clear out 
this “dead” but valuable stock and to con- 
vert it into ready cash—cash with which 
to buy Liberty Bonds and pay income 
taxes! 

And—this year, most important of all— 
such Christmas sales of odds and ends on 
hand are right in line with the govern- 
ment’s conservation policy, which asks 
that, as far as possible, sales be made from 
existing stocks, and that present equip- 
ment be repaired and put into use, without 
drawing more than necessary on the man- 
ufacturers’ reserves of raw material. 








Electrical gifts are always 
useful gifts 
Convert your dead stock into 


cash this Christmas 
season 
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Cash 


Christmas Season 








What a Woman Likes 


Gifts that “Lighten the Labor of the Home” 


Bread mixer Frying griddle 
Broiler Grill stove 
Casserole Hot plate 


Ice cream freezer 
Ironing machine 
Kitchen motor 
Knife sharpener 
Percolator 
Phonograph motor 
Plate warmer 


Cereal cooker 
Clock, electric 
Coffee mill 

Coffee urn 
Combination cooker 
Decorative lamps 
Disk stove 


Dish washer Range 

Dough mixer Saute pan 

Egg beater Silver polisher 
Egg boiler Table lamp 

Egg cooker Teapot 

Flatiron Toaster 
Fireless cooker Vacuum cleaner 
Floor lamp Vibrator 

Floor polisher Waffle iron 
Food chopper Washing machine 
Food warmer Water kettle 


Candelabra, electric 
Electric-lighted service flag 
Illuminated street number 
Kitchen utility motor 
Portable sewing machine 
Player piano, electric 
Sewing machine motor 
Thermostatic furnace control 








For Elderly Persons 


Electrical Comforts that Mean Much to the 
Old Folks 


Flashlight Immersion heater 
Foot warmer Medical coil 
Heating blanket Luminous radiator 


Hearing device Reading lamp 
Ceiling clock (electrically lighted) 
Regulating lamp or socket 
Table clock (electrically lighted) 





EZa 


Suggestions for 
Electrical 
Christmas Gifts 


Concerning the “Less Essential Ap- 
pliances” on this List: A number of 
the devices here mentioned are in- 
cluded in the list of ‘less essential’ 
appliances, the further manufacture 
of which has been ordered discon- 
tinued by the War Industries Board 
as long as the present shortage of raw 
material shall continue. The War In- 
dustries Board has not, however, ruled 
against the sale of such devices which 
retailers already have in_ stock. 
Rather, the government urges mer- 
chants to sell goods on hand and move 
“dead” stocks, thus getting in the 
money with which to pay federal in- 
come taxes and buy Liberty Bonds 
and War Savings Stamps. 














For the Soldier Boy in Camp 


All the Cantonments Are Supplied With 
110-Volt Service 


Cigar lighter Flashlight pencil 
Flashlights Immersion heater 
Flatiron Trench mirror 


Flashlight fountain pen 
Electric hand lantern 
Shaving mirror, electrically lighted 
Vest pocket flashlight 








To Please the Girl in the 
Twenties 
Gifts that Are Practical as Well as Pretty 


Boudoir flatiron Hair dryer 
Boudoir lamp Hair singe 
Chafing dish Massage vibrator 
Corn popper Piano lamp 


Comb and curling iron 











What a Man Likes 


Sensible Presents of Practical Usefulness 


Flashlight cane 
Hand lamp 
Illuminated mirror 
Immersion heater 
Luminous radiator 
Phonograph motor 
Shaving mirror 


Auto foot warmer 
Auto heated grips 
Auto horn 
Auto searchlight 
Auto trouble lamp 
Battery lantern 
Cigar lighter 
Drink mixer Vibrator 
Fan for office Writing desk lamp 
Auto heating devices 
Electrically-lighted clock 
Engine and carburetor heater 
Flasnlight umbrella 
Fire extinguisher for auto 
Player-piano, electric 
Portable floor lamp 
Shaving water heater 
Writing desk lamp 








For Little Boys 


Electrical Gifts Teach as They Entertain 


Battery Electric engine 
Bell or buzzer Flashlight 
Bicycle lamp Picture projector 
Boat, electric Toy motor 


Dark room lantern Toy railway outfit 
Toy construction sets 





For Little Girls 


Electrical Toys Are Safe—They Eliminate 
the Fire Hazard 
Electrical toys Toy range 
Candle battery lamp 
Christmas tree lighting outfit 
Doll house (electrically lighted) 
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Management Methods That Make a 


Sales Department Pay a Profit 


How One Central Station Has Reorganized Its Selling for More Profit and 
Less Expense and Turned a Loss Into a Steadily 


Paying Merchandising Business 


By W. E. CLEMENT 


Commercial Manager New Orleans Railway & Light Company 

















Educational lectures and neighborhood electric shows are a feature of the merchandising program of 


the New Orleans company. The p 
where the women of the neighbor 


labor-saving value of motor-driven appliances. 


selling campaigns have had io be 

eliminated to conserve raw ma- 
terials, a great many central stations 
have pulled in their horns entirely 
and decided that no more money can 
be made for the time being on mer- 
chandising activities. So much re- 
mains, however, that we can sell, that 
we should sell to introduce and pro- 
vide efficiencies and economies that 
are needed in the home, store, office 
and factory, that this attitude is 
surely wrong. I believe, therefore, 
that the story of the last year in 
New Orleans will be of interest. We 
have had an experience here which 
has opened our eyes to what can be 
accomplished by the proper mental 


|: THESE WAR TIMES when 


attitude toward making a profit in 
central station selling. In spite of 
the times, we have found the way 
to make the commercial department 
not only self-supporting in its selling 
work, but also able to carry all the 
general promotion expense and pay a 
net cash profit into the treasury 
month after month. This means that 
now there is no tax of any kind on 
the net profit from selling current. 
Every. net dollar made in the market- 
ing of our own product to-day is 
available for dividends. 

In common with most of the other 
companies in the land, up to this 
time we had been quite content to 
make a monthly charge against the 
bank account for cost of selling. We 


icture shows such a meeting conducted recently in Jefferson Parish 
ood were instructed in the economies of electric cooking and shown the 


made profit on the appliances we 
retailed. Our “Merchandising-Job- 
bing” account stood on the good side 
of the ledger. But when it came to 
“Promotion Expense,” this profit was 
soon eaten up by all those hundred 
and one charges. for advertising, 
charities, allowances and other spe- 
cial and incidental items of expense 
that cannot. be avoided. When the 
war came, therefore, with its higher 
prices and its greatly restricted 
money market, we saw that such a 
loss on selling could no longer be jus- 
tified or permitted to continue, and 
we went to work to find the way out. 

Analysis showed that the basis of 
the trouble lay in too great an over- 
head in proportion to gross business. 
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So we studied the structure of our 
organization and soon found ways 
to reduce our force without affecting 
our efficiency through the merging of 
different departments and positions 
where the work could be consolidated. 
We also found a strong tendency 
among the salesmen to push the 
smaller and cheaper articles which 
were easily sold but did not yield the 
big profits. 

To correct this source of wasted 
opportunity, we introduced a system 
of keeping individual accounts cov- 
ering the work of each salesman so 
that we knew exactly what each man 
was accomplishing—in other words, 
what he was worth. And we weeded 
out all men who were not able to sell 
enough to pay their way with mar- 
gin enough to carry their share of 
overhead and profit. The report 
forms on which we kept these records 
proved most satisfactory and their 
influence on the men themselves was 
striking. It put each salesman into 
competition with the rest. It made 
him stand convicted of his failures. 
It gave him public recognition for 
his success. It speeded up the staff 
most effectually. To make the most 
of it we read out these reports each 
day at the morning meeting; and 
discussed together any obstacles that 
bothered any one of us, and en- 
deavored to apply the good ideas 
we read about in the magazines. 


WE App 60 PER CENT TO COVER 
OVERHEAD AND PROFIT 


There are two great underlying 
principles of merchandising which 
we have made the very basis of our 
system—the first, to make a liberal 
profit on everything we sell, and the 
second to offer easy payments so 
that the customer will be able and 
willing to pay a good price for good 
goods. In the matter of price, stock 
such as ornamental lamps, silk shades 
and similar goods are taken care of 
in this way. We first take our actual 
cost, plus a liberal allowance for 
freight, adding in the charge for 
Mazda lamps at the retail price. 
Then to this amount we add 60 per 
cent to cover our overhead and profit. 
This means that we are somewhat 
below the local dealers who charge 
fancy prices, but at the same time 
we are able to compete with the de- 
partment stores, especially as we have 
the advantage of being able to collect 


in dividend payments monthly with 
the electric light bills. 

At the time that we went into 
this question of profit margin with 
the determination of making our 
merchandising an absolutely paying 
proposition, I considered the policy 
of certain companies in regard to 
deducting 5 per cent for cash, and 
decided that the best plan would be 
for us to sell on the easy payment 
plan at list price plus 5 per cent for 
carrying the account. If the cus- 
tomer wished to pay cash, we de- 
ducted the 5 per cent which resulted 
in giving us an additional profit of 
practically 5 per cent which we were 
not earning before, and we had no 


turers which has helped us materially 
in developing our greater volume of 
business. A notable example is the 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Company 
which located a sales manager 
in our city, maintaining him at its 
own expense, to drill our men and 
look after giving service. Our suc- 
cess with the vacuum cleaner line has 
largely been due to this man’s ex- 
cellent co-operation and efforts. Other 
manufacturers’ salesmen have been 
of help to us in the same way by 
being present at our salesmen’s con- 
ferences and speaking on the uses 
of their appliances and helping to 
sell the goods. This applies not only 
to those manufacturers who wish 





The work of trimming the New Orleans company’s windows is in charge 
of one of the salesmen of the merchandise department who has already won 
a number of prizes in local and national contests. 





trouble at all in getting away with 
this. 

We have put on very few special 
sales, however, as we have found that 
the temporary stimulation resulting 
in some particular line is quite fre- 
quently followed by a depression, and 
that the net result is not a benefit. 
However, we have pushed certain 
lines, particularly the larger and 
more expensive appliances—such as 
the Hoover sweeper, Western Electric 
portable sewing machines and 
motors, fans and washers, with great 
success. These lines, of course, were 
specially featured in our advertising 
with floor and window demonstra- 
tions continually carried on. 

We have received much valuable as- 
sistance from the appliance manufac- 


to sell us goods but those from whom 
we are already buying, and who can 
assist us in increasing the volume of 
our sales. 

This coaching and co-operation has 
done much to awaken the interest of 
our salesmen in the different specia!- 
ty lines, showing them how much 
there is to know about these different 
appliances, how worth while they are 
both to the company and to the cus- 
tomer and what an opportunity they 
offer to the individual salesman for 
personal profit and success. Our 
floor and outside salesmen are paid 
a small salary plus commission. In 
the case of the floor salesmen, this 
commission is very much less than is 
paid to the outside men and covers 
only those appliances we are par- 
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ticularly anxious to push. This basis 
of compensation offers ample scope 
to very man to make his income gen- 
erous in size, and all this has natural- 
ly contributed to a steady growth in 
better sales. 

Then we have done another thing 
that has added great strength to our 
effort. We have broadened our line 
a lot by taking on a number of 
motor-driven appliances, such as 
coffee roasters, meat choppers, coffee 
grinders and other devices which 
offer labor-saving economy to busi- 
ness men. We have also included 
exhaust fans for kitchens, bell- 
ringing transformers and all the 
straight utility equipment we can 
find. It makes good war-time mer- 
chandise for it will be more and more 
in demand as labor becomes 
scarcer. We are also intro- 
ducing kitchen-cabinet instal- 
lations in the poorer class of 
home. . We put in 100 last 
summer to make it possible 
for hard-worked housekeepers 
to do their washing, ironing 
and sewing by electricity. On 
the first of the year we dis- 
pensed with the services of 
our professional window 
dresser, and put this work in 
charge of one of our salesmen 
who proved to be an adept in 
this branch. He has succeeded 
in not only engaging the in- 
terest of the public and also 
the merchants of this city, but 


our 500 street cars, and it is very 
seldom that the New Orleans public 
is not provided with reading matter 
of this kind, which we find they 
make good use of in riding back and 
forth to their work. In fact, I have 
often seen men and women pick out 
our folders, read them carefully 
and place them in the box for the 
benefit of the next person occupying 
the seat. We have also used numer- 
ous bill sticker advertisements, but 
on account of the money stringency 
we have been able to use practically 
no newspaper space, and have there- 
fore been compelled to make the best 
of the situation by using our own 
facilities. 

This in brief is the general sys- 
tem we have invoked to put our 





This motorcycle delivery car is a feature of the New 
Orleans electric company’s merchandising service. It 
makes appliance and lamp deliveries quick and inex- 


pensive. 


charge against the treasury just 
disappeared and in its place we had 
a piece of money to deposit in the 
bank. And last June, to make a 
complete comparison, “Promotion 
Expense” was $1,316.04, “Merchan- 
dising-Jobbing”’ figured $3,277.64 on 
the credit side, and the net result 
of our month’s work stood just 
$1,961.60, including all the salaries, 
rents and other overhead expenses 
that should be charged up fair and 
honest in proportion to the sales. 
Here was a profit made by the com- 
mercial department to be handed over 
to the treasury as its contribution. 
It meant that all the net profit on 
current sales would remain untaxed 
for any promotion or selling cost. 
The commercial department had be- 
come a paying business in 
itself. This had been done, 
moreover, with the most care- 
ful eye to promoting the op- 
erating efficiencies as _ well. 
The first of the year we in- 
structed our salesmen to call 
only on existing customers 
with the idea of increasing 
their consumption as_ our 
company, as well as all the 
other electric lighting con- 
cerns, was not justified in at- 
tempting to finance extensions 
or to develop new territory 
while the war was on. Each 
salesman is supplied with a 
card system showing every 
customer in his district, giv- 





has won two prizes in na- 
tional contests. Our window trims 
are put on with great attention to 
detail, and always with the idea of 
human interest and originality, and 
have proved a powerful factor in our 
selling. 

Aside from the window, during the 
past eight months our policy toward 
advertising has been conservative, 
an effort to see that every shot 
reaches its mark. We issue a little 
publication entitled Service, 30,000 
copies being distributed by means of 
boxes placed in our street cars. This 
folder is edited by the commercial 
manager, and has been one of the 
great factors in our advertising suc- 
cess. We also utilize the manu- 
facturers’ free publicity matter by 
placing it in the street car boxes in 
between the issues of Service. We 
employ two boys whose duty it is 
to look after filling up the boxes in 


selling enterprise in tune to war 
conditions and make an end to all 
waste and loss. How it has worked 
out the figures show. In June, 1917, 
our ‘“Merchandising-Jobbing”  ac- 
count showed a profit balance of 
$1,042.42 but our “Promotion” ex- 
pense account totaled $1,456.49, so 
that on the general books, our com- 
mercial department stood a burden. 
It cost the company just $414.07 that 
month for business promotion. But 
as we got the new idea to work, we 
began to see a difference on the state- 
ment month by month. The total of 
the “M. & J.” account increased 
month after month because our men 
were selling better-profit goods at 
better prices. At the same time the 
total of the “Promotion Expense” 
account decreased little by little as 
we found new and more ways to hold 
it down. Before long the monthly 


ing the name, address and 
the appliances already in use by 
him and in this way, when he calls, 
he is in a much better position than 
formerly to develop additional busi- 
ness. Many of the men succeed in 
doing quite a business over the tele- 
phone, getting orders and leads 
through following up these cards. 
This work has not only found a 
market for many new appliances and 
built up added off-peak load of a 
very profitable character, but it has 
resulted in getting into use a host 
of other appliances that were idle. 
To facilitate this restoration of un- 
used devices, we have a small shop 
where we repair irons and other 
small current-consuming devices at 
a price which, though it is consid- 
ered very reasonable by the customer, 
gives us a nice net profit towards 
maintaining the department. In 
other words, we charge against re- 
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pairs, the cost of the material used 
and all labor, rent and other over- 
head, which means that we make a 
profit which figures about our usual 
margin. 
THE EFFECT ON THE ELECTRICAL 
FAMILY 


Our present scheme of merchan- 
dising has been received very favor- 
ably by the contractors and dealers 
of New Orleans. Our policy is to 
purchase everything possible through 
the local dealers, and as we buy very 
little from the manufacturers direct, 
it has made strong friends of the 
many jobbing houses in the city. 
Also, as we do no interior wiring and 
refer such matters to the contrac- 
tors, we are on very good terms with 
them. Our advertising, stimulating 
the wiring of buildings, has helped 
to bring us closer to the contractors, 
as they realize, of course, that we 
are working up business for them. 

Altogether, it has stimulated the 
entire electrical family from every 
point of contact and our salesmen 
are most enthusiastic and are pro- 
ducing as they never have before. 
At the beginning of each month, we 
read out the record of sales for the 
corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year. Each week we also check 
up the situation against the corre- 
sponding week, and if we find we are 
falling behind, the men are urged to 
put on more steam in lines where it 
is considered necessary. I have 
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ResQRSENTATIVE. 








At the close of his day’s work, each salesman fills out one of these reports giving 4 
complete record of the day’s sales and contracts. 





found that my “S. O. 8.” signal has 
never yet gone unheeded and always 
brings the desired results. 

Our commercial department now 
consists of twenty-six persons, 
though there were but five men in 
1906. The assistant commercial 
manager, the power engineer (who 
is also an appliance enthusiast) and 
the commercial manager form a sort 
of an executive committee and to- 
gether consider all matters of policy. 
There are twelve salesmen on the 
outside, the remainder of the staff 
being floor salesmen, repair men, 
clerks, delivery men and so on. 

We figure that we are now turn- 
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With a form of this kind, the work of the sales representative is continually under 
scrutiny, and the record of his ‘‘net” is always before himself and his sales manager. 


ing over our stock three or four 
times each year. We have a very 
small storeroom and prefer to keep 
it small, having made it a fixed rule 
to buy with extreme care, so as not 
to stock up on any goods unless they 
are moving fast. And even then, 
we never load ourselves down with 
a large stock. 

Shop-worn goods are absolutely 
taboo. We simply do not allow them 
to stay on our shelves, for the prices 
are cut down to a point where they 
have to move. But through careful 
buying, we have had very little 
trouble on this account, and on the 
first of the year all such appliances 
which are not saleable are junked 
and sold for whatever we can get 
for them in the way of old metal. 

But buying is no less an essential 
factor than selling in any merchan- 
dising business, and we are giving 
it the most painstaking attention. 
Most of our purchases are made 
through local salesmen representing 
the jobbers, who are also reinforced 
by special men sent down from the 
manufacturers. I have made it a 
practice, however, to travel to the 
market each summer and in this 
way have been able to pick up bar- 
gains, get a much larger selection, 
and also familiarize myself with the 
situation in a way which would not 
be possible unless a special trip was 
made. 

It has all played its part in 
the final result and helped to put our 
commercial department where it is 
doing its work and paying profits in 
spite of all the obstacles of war time. 

















Seventy-eight Suggestions 





How many of these suggestions can you try 


out in your shop or store? 


Try all 


you can and then watch your 
expenses drop 





Salaries and Wages 


Don’t hire extra appliance demon- 
strators or clerks for Christmas. That 
is Uncle Sam’s suggestion, by the way. 


Shorten the time spent in delivering 
material to jobs and use the driver in 
the shop or store. 





Label appliances so that they will 
sell themselves 


If you have a switchboard girl give 
her some work that she can do at her 
desk between calls. 


Don’t let a wireman do any shop 
work that should be done equally well 
by a boy. 


Cut down tardiness and get rid of 
habitual absentees. 


Work out an arrangement of your 
electrical supplies that will put the 
most frequently sold goods within 
quickest reach. This will save time, 


and that’s a part of what your payroll 
buys. 


Certain appliances and supplies can 
be put on counters and tables and 
marked: “Pick It Up and Look at It. 
Ask the Clerk to Wrap It Up.” This 
will save a lot of time for your clerks. 
The customer sells to himself. 


Rent 


Earn a few dollars toward this 
charge by sub-renting one of your elec- 
tric shop windows to the man whose 


business is upstairs—your second floor 
neighbor. 


Move to a-second floor. If you can 
do so, rent a show window from the 
man on the first floor. 


Rent any exposed space on the walls 
of your building for advertising pur- 
poses. 


Sub-rent the front of your basement, 
if you do not need the space and have 
a sidewalk entrance to the basement. 
Maybe a plumber will rent it. 


If you can get an equally good loca- 
tion and building for less money and 
know it will not hurt your business to 
move, why, move at once if possible. 


Sub-rent any extra space in your 
garage. 


Maybe your arrangement of stock in 
your own building is loose and waste- 
ful of space. “Close ranks” on your 
stock, and perhaps you can sub-rent a 
floor or extra room for storage or some 
other purpose. 


Are your ceilings high? If so, put 
in a mezzinine floor instead of renting 
more space. 


Heat, Light and Power 


Do you keep your electric — 
lighted long after the streets are de- 
serted for the night? 


Uncle Sam says, “Sift your ashes 
and save coal.” 


Have your lighting company’s expert 
inspect your shop or store illumination. 
It may be wasteful. 


Keep water on your radiator. This 
will keep the air moist and you can 
heat your place of business at a lower 
temperature and still keep warm. 


Burn wood or coke when possible. 
It will keep your coal bill down. 


Keep machinery in your electrical 
shop clean and well oiled. If it is 
“ong read driven, the current bill will 
e less. 


Don’t let doors stand open in winter. 
Put automatic closers on them, if neces- 
sary. 


Keep windows and glass doors clean. 
Then your light bill will be smaller 


because you will need less artificial 
light. 


Upkeep and Repairs 


Don’t let your janitor or scrubwoman 
throw away small pieces of soap. They 
will dissolve readily in a pail of hot 
water and make good suds for cleaning 
purposes. 


Hang up brooms. 


They will not go 
to pieces so fast. 


In your shop, basement or warehouse, 
put wire guards around your electric 
bulbs. Don’t let them be broken by 
careless employees. 


Depreciation 


When you sell an appliance on dis- 
play deliver that same article to the 
purchaser rather than a duplicate from 
stock. Then put the appliance from 
stock on display. This will prevent an 
accumulation of depreciated goods, will 
cut down the necessity for polishing up 
long displayed appliances, will assure 
the customer that he receives the goods 
he inspected, and will keep bright, new 
goods always on display. 


Keep wall cases’ and showcases 
closed. Cover exposed appliances and 
supplies at night. D-u-s-t spells de- 
preciation. 


Keep small window panes, and large 
ones too, well puttied up and tight. 
Loose panes mean broken panes. 


Keep tools in good condition by close 
inspection at regular intervals. 


Insurance 


Rent inside of the “fire limits” if 
such exist in your town. 


Patent fire extinguishers, water 
buckets, fire hose will reduce your in- 
surance rate. 


Don’t let oily rags accumulate. They 
start fires. If you have a fire you be- 
come a “bad risk” and your rate 
goes up. 


When renting see that the building 
has brick partitions and parapet fire 
walls, that is, walls that extend above 
the level of the roof. 


If in a small town try to get better 
fire protection for the town. 


Consult your fire insurance agent. 
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Reduce your rent by subletting one 
of your show windows 
































| for Reducing ‘Your Overhead 


Put these two pages on the wall of your office, 
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Keep depreciation down to a minimum by 
keeping your appliances always bright 


Taxes 


Avoid an over-tax on income by 
maintaining an accounting system that 
tells you exactly what your income is. 


Put up a sign, “Don’t waste this 
water.” 


Interest 


A high credit standing constantly 
maintained sometimes gains a lower 
rate of interest on borrowed money. 


Telephone, Telegraph and 
Postage 


Make it a policy not to send a tele- 
gram, except in an emergency, if your 
correspondent can be reached by letter 
within twelve hours. 


Use a postal scale to prevent ex- 
cessive postage on outgoing mail, es- 
pecially packages. 


Keep a “Stamp Account” on your 
books. 


Keep your mailing lists up to date. 


Printing and Stationery 
Use paper of lighter weight. 
Use smaller sizes. 


Estimate more carefully the quantity 
of printed matter actually needed. 


Have it mimeographed, if advisable, 
instead of printed. 


Use a printed letterhead instead of 
an engraved one. 


Don’t print return envelopes. Use 


your regular envelope with your ad- 
dress typed on it. 


Don’t let your clerks and office girls 
use letterheads for paper cuffs. 


Use the. reverse side of letters re- 
ceived for the carbon of your reply. 


Advertising 


Cut out advertising which is solicited 
by charitable or social organizations 
unless you have a very good reason for 
not doing so. 


or over your desk. 


Consult them 


whenever you want a new 
way to reduce costs 





Use the reverse side of your letter- 
head for direct advertising purposes. 


Co-operate with other dealers in 
using newspaper space when a joint 
campaign is under way. 


Supplies 


Issue supplies to your shop, store, 
garage, and office employees. Don’t let 
them help themselves. 


Be sure that the quantity of supplies 
asked for is exactly what is needed and 
no more. 


Keep a perpetual inventory on sup- 
plies. It is as easy as keeping a base- 
ball score. 


Save stray paper clips. Harriman 
did it. 

Use backs of old letters for scratch 
paper. Wanamaker did it. 


Watch your clerks wrap up supplies 
or appliances just sold. They may 
habitually use more paper than neces- 
sary. 


Discarded typewriter ribbons steeped 
in clean, warm, soft water make excel- 
lent writing or marking fluid. 


Don’t sharpen lead pencils to a long 
point. And use the stubs until they are 
stubs. 


Don’t use holly boxes at Christmas. 


Every now and then remeasure and 
reweigh supplies sold by clerks. You 
may discover that they habitually give 
over-measure or over-weight to cus- 
tomers. 


Use carbon paper with greater care. 
As much is usually wasted by careless 
handling as is used up in actual work. 


Hauling and Delivery 


Try to plan your hauling and de- 
livery work so that your wagon or 
truck does not return empty. Keep it 
filled, coming and going. 


Don’t send your wagon or truck over 
the same trip twice in the same day 
unless absolutely necessary. 


Traveling Expenses 


Don’t make a railroad trip unless 
absolutely necessary. 


Stay at less expensive hotels, if 
possible. 


Walk, don’t taxi. It costs less and 
is good for the legs. 


Cut down on tips. 


Limit the traveling expenses of your- 
self and employees to a definite amount, 
weekly or monthly. 


Bad Debts 


Refuse allowances to get a settlement 
whenever possible and push collections 
hard. 


Do your own collecting, if agency 
rates are high. 


Co-operate with other business men 
in your locality in allowing credit and 
making collections. 


Association Membership 


If dues and assessments in trade 
organizations are based on the volume 
of business you do, be sure that you are 
properly classified. 


Gratuities 


Cut these down to the bone. Make 
a distinction in your thought between 
those which are actually connected with 
your business and those which are per- 
sonal. Take the latter out of your 
profits, rather than charge them into 
your overhead. 


Miscellaneous 


Don’t run a lot of odds and ends of 
overhead into this account. It is a 
danger spot in your accounting system. 
Keep it cut down to the lowest possible 
limit. 





See that your clerks do not waste paper 
when wrapping bundles 
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Will You Help 
Keep the Farmer Satisfied at Home? 


By C. M. CALDWELL 


General Manager the Caldwell Company, Champaign, III. 
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“Bear in mind,” says Mr. Caldwell, “that you can’t sell a farmer the first trip, seldom on the second 
trip, rarely on the third, sometimes on the fourth, maybe on the fifth, possibly on the sixth, more prob- 


ably on the seventh, but more likely on the eighth. 
tenth seems to be the good average number.” 


E HAVE made a very 
thorough investiga- 
tion of the prospec- 


tive field for electric light and 
power plants for the farm 
home. We are now confident 
that within the next ten or 
twelve years at the most, it 
will be extremely difficult to 


Farm 


The Farmer Wants to Stay on His Farm, 
the Government Wants Him to Stay on the 
Produce Foodstuffs, but He 
Wants City Conveniences — The Electrical 
Contractor and Dealer Must Help Keep 
the Farmer Happy-—-A Service Which 
Other Trades Cannot Adequately Render 


and 


Still your chances are better on the ninth, but the 


who cannot afford to invest 
$600 or $700 for a complete 
electric light and power plant 
and its equipment for his 
home. 

The automobile has largely 
done the missionary work for 
the farm-lighting plant. The 
automobile has educated and 





find any farm home, except 
those occupied by renters, which will 
not be equipped with an electric light 
and power plant of some kind. 

T am convinced that the farm- 
lighting plant market is going to de- 
velop much faster than did the auto- 
mobile market. The reason for this 
is apparent. Ten or twelve years 
ago, when the automobile manufac- 
turer first began to build up a 
dealer’s organization in small rural 
trading centers through which to 
develop the farm market for auto- 
“*From a paper presented before the II- 


linois State Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, Peoria, Sept. 19. 


mobiles, there were at that time 
probably not more than one or two 
farmers out of each ten who had 
available cash. Furthermore, at that 
time, the farmer had to be convinced 
that the gasoline machine was a 
practical machine for him. Up to 
that time, he had not come into close 
contact with the improved living con- 
ditions in the cities where the inhab- 
itants had access to all the comforts 
and conveniences which belong to the 
city home. 

To-day there is probably not one 
farmer out of ten, excepting renters, 


thoroughly convinced the 
farmer that the gasoline engine is a 
practical equipment for him. Almost 
every farmer owns an automobile, a 
great many of them a truck or trac- 
tor or probably one or more station- 
ary engines for grinding feed, saw- 
ing wood, pumping water, churning, 
washing and other purposes. Many 
other educational influences have re- 
cently been at work for the farmer. 
No doubt when you hear that $30,- 
000,000 worth of electrical equipment 
was sold the farmers last year and 
$60,000,000 this year, you probably 
wonder who has sold them this equip- 
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ment. I can assure you it is not the 
mail order houses, for electrical 
equipment is entirely too mysterious 
a proposition for a farmer to buy 
from a mail order house. Some little 
of it has been sold by the farm im- 
plement dealer, but very little, as he 
knows little about it and as a rule 
lacks the necessary sales ability to 
sell the farmer lighting plants. 


WHEN THE CONTRACTOR “HASN’T 
TIME TO BOTHER” 


You will find on looking around 
that after you had told Mr. So & Se, 
representing the Daylight Electric 
_ Light manufacturer, that you did not 
have time to bother with the farm- 
ers, he had gone out and found a 
barber, a plumber or a hardware 
man to take on this agency and he, 
with a little schooling, had gone out 
and sold these plants. By taking in 
a telephone line man they got the 
houses wired and the plant installed. 

For the time being the farmer was 
tickled to death. Why tickled? Sim- 
ply because the electric lights were 
so infinitely much better than any- 
thing else he had ever had. This in- 
stallation was about the same as his 
neighbor’s and if he had a poor plant, 
and a poor installation at the cost 
of a good plant and good installation, 
he did not know it and will not until 
the legitimate electrical dealer gets 
into the business. 








“Which is more important,” asks C. M. 


Caldwell, an electrical man who has de- 
veloped a large farm-lighting business, “‘to 
sell the farmer a fine lighting plant, set it 
in his basement and run a few lights around 
so that he has to get up on a chair to turn 
them on and off, or to put in lights and 
switches where he needs them and can 
reach them conveniently? Who can wire 
his house with the proper size of wire so 
the farmer will not have a continual loss? 
Who understands how to wire for his wash- 
ing machine, cream separator, pumps, 
vacuum cleaner, and heater plugs so that 
he will not burn the contacts off his iron 
while pulling out the plug? Who can wire 
all his outbuildings so he can have lights 
when and where he needs them?” 





In addition to the class of dealers 
already mentioned, we find the auto- 
mobile dealer is now getting into 
the field to sell farm-lighting plants. 
His supply of automobiles is cur- 
in looking around for 
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something to keep together his sales 
organization, he has quite generally 
chosen the farm-lighting plant busi- 
ness. As he is finding this branch 
of the business quite profitable, he is 
very likely to continue the sales of 
these plants even after the war. 


WHO SHOULD SELL FARM-LIGHTING 
PLANTS? 


Who is the logical man to sell farm- 
lighting plants? I will let electrical 
dealers answer this for themselves 
when they have reviewed the facts. 
Isn’t it true that farmers of to-day 
know more about gasoline engines 
than any other class of merchants, 
not excluding even the automobile 
salesman? It will not take him long 
to find out and tell you whether or 
not your gas engine is right. Who 
besides the electrical dealer is suf- 
ficiently versed in electricity to know 
whether the electrical equipment is 
right for the farmer’s needs? Who 
knows what the farmer can or can- 
not do with the plant or what he 
should do or should not do? Which 
is more important: To sell the 
farmer a very fine light plant and 
set it in his basement and run a few 
lights around so that he had to get 
up on a chair to turn them on and 
off, or to put in a light and a switch 
where he needs it and can reach it 
conveniently? Who can wire it with 
the proper size of wire so the farmer 
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_ ‘We then got a Prarie Farmers’ directory, giving the names of all the farmers in our ter- 
ritory. These were card indexed. All the farm owners, 


were placed in a mailing file. 


to anyone that he wants to buy anything. 


this with a catalog of the plant and then with other descriptive literature.” 


He is afraid you might sell him. 


1 large tenants and other prospects 
i We mailed a personal letter explaining our entrance into this 
field. We followed this up in a week by a circular of the plant, with a return postcard. 


“We received two cards back out of 3500. This convinced us the farmer will not admit 


We followed 


“By this time we had a plant in- 
stalled. We photographed ' the 
farmer’s home, got a _ testimonial 
from him and had this all printed 
on a flyer with a little selling talk 
mr mailed these to each of our 
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will not have a continual loss? Who 
understands how to wire for his 
washing machine, cream separator, 
pumps, vacuum cleaner and heater 
plugs so that he will not burn the 
contacts off his iron while pulling out 
the plug? Who can wire all his out- 
buildings so he can have lights when 
and where he needs them? 


FARMER IS CONCERNED WITH RESULTS 


We have found in the installa- 
tions we have made that the farmer 
knows and cares very little about 
the plants that make the light. The 
‘result is what he desires. Farmers 
tell us how fine it is to work in a 
nicely-lighted barn and outbuildings 
and how the big light out in the yard 
lights up the neighborhood, and how 
he turns on his cream separator 
and goes in and eats his supper. 
Then Mrs. Farmer tells us the motor 
has taken all the work out of washing 
and she would not be without the 
electric iron for the price of the 
plant, and “those two lights on my 
dresser are the finest things. I never 
really saw myself in the glass at 
night until I got those. In fact, we 
are just so pleased with everything 
except that $15 fixture in the living 
room. It don’t look good enough be- 
side the two $50 fixtures in the par- 
lor and dining room, and as we got 
off so much cheaper than we thought 
we would, Mr. So & So says I can 
have this changed.” Mr. So & So 
speaks up and says, “Yes, we have 
lived on this one farm for fifty-five 
years, and the $1,050 we spent with 
you is the best improvement we ever 
put on the farm and there isn’t 
money enough in your city to buy 
this back if we could not get an- 
other.” 

This customer is simply a good, 
substantial, progressive farmer who 
has worked and worked hard for all 
he has and spends his money wisely. 
His is only one example of all our 
installations, which we insist on being 
as' complete as his. When these farm- 
ers express the great pleasure 
they get from the light, we attrib- 
ute very little of it to the plant 
in the basement. However, we do 
insist on the plant being one we con- 
sider the best. But the farmer’s 
great satisfaction, we think, comes 
from the complete and conveniently 
designed installation which we insist 
each must have. We surely think the 
barber, the plumber, or hardware 


man is going to have some job put- 
ting across one of his cheap instal- 
lations in the vicinity of one of our 
plants. 

The reason the electrical contrac- 
tor and dealer has not sold these 
plants in the past is that he has 
failed to introduce salesmanship into 
his business. How many times he 
has sent to his prospective customer 
a price on something and closed 
the accompanying letter by saying, 
“IT sincerely hope our price will be 


hard man for our men to work for 
at first, but he soon convinced them 
it was no harder to do things right 
than to do them otherwise. This 
man soon developed a clientele that 
did not care to go to the trouble of 
getting bids. They would simply 
leave it to him. He is now helping 
design the electrical equipment for 
the new boats of the United States 
Navy. Before he left he gave us a 
taste of what salesmanship would do 
for our business, and we have en- 
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“To make a sale of a lighting plant to the farmer, the salesman must get the farmer’s 
confidence—must keep it after the sale while the wiremen are making the installation. 
Even after the job is completed it is good practice to have a service man call on the 
farmer once a month and see how things are going. Show him that you are still 
interested in his plant after you have his money. 


e have found that such service men are less expensive to have than salesmen.” 


testifies Mr. Caldwell. 


“Tf the service men’s work is well done, the farmer, who is 


your customer, will do your selling for you in his neighborhood.” 





low so you can give us the business.” 
If we had all the paper we wasted 
this way, it would be worth a lot of 
money now. 

It always seemed to me that an 
electrical engineer felt that it would 
be below his dignity to try and sell 
his product like other merchants, 
although he is a merchant like any- 
one else. A few years ago, however, 
we accidently got hold of an engineer 
that must have been born a salesman, 
for he certainly didn’t learn it 
around our office. He would not mail 
his proposals, but he would take 
them out and stay with the prospect 
till he came back with the job at the 
highest ~figure submitted. Then 
after he got the job, everything had 
to be done just right. He was a 


deavored to progress on these lines, 
slowly but surely, since. 

I am very sure the electrical con- 
tractor-dealer is the logical man to 
develop this farm-lighting market. 
But he must wake up if he would get 
the business and prevent automobile 
dealers from selling half-made jobs 
to the farmer. My advice to the elec- 
trical contractor-dealer is to get into 
the farm-lighting business at once. 
It is a good war-time business and 
will be a better business after the 
war. Moreover, it will enlarge the 
field of the contractor-dealer. Your 
sales organization can be utilized for 
city sales at such times as they can- 
not get out into the country. 

While our firm was not a pioneer 
in this business and we do not know 
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that we have gone at the thing just 
right, I am willing to tell something 
of our experience. We first had a 
meeting and talked over the proposi- 
tion of selling farm-lighting plants. 
It was a pretty cold meeting. There 
wasn’t very much enthusiasm over it. 
About the only one in favor of it 
was myself, and as I couldn’t see any 
other business in sight with a spy 
glass, and as I was general manager, 
I was able to put it over. 


FINDING THE PLANT AND THE 
PROSPECTS 


We then started to choose a plant 
to sell. We considered the merits 
and demerits of them all and finally 
picked on one we thought was 
the best. We ordered one of these on 
a three months’ trial, and gave it a 
thorough practical test. After this 
test we became thoroughly sold on 
this machine. It may be possible 
that the manufacturer of this plant 
had better salesmen than the othe1s, 
but as we in our own minds feel that 
we are selling the best, we believe 
this is all that is necessary. 

We next fitted up a demonstration 
room in our basement. It was done 
in mahogany woodwork and fur- 
niture. It had rugs on the floor and 
was just as nice a room as you would 
see anywhere. We installed the 
plant in running order, connected up 
the batteries, hung fixtures, con- 
nected up an automatic water system, 
electric washing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, toaster, iron and cream sep- 
arator. In fact, we have every de- 
vice there that can be bought for 
32-volt circuits. 

We then got a Prairie Farmers’ 
directory giving names of all the 
farmers in our territory. These were 
card indexed. All the farm owners, 
large tenants and other prospects 
were placed in a mailing file. We 
mailed a personal letter explaining 
our entrance into this field. We fol- 
lowed this up in a week by a circular 
of the plant with a return postcard. 
We received two cards back out of 
3500. This convinced us the farmer 
will not admit to anyone that he 
wants to buy anything. He is afraid 
you might sell him. We followed 
this with a catalog of the plant. This 
we followed with a descriptive flyer 
of the plant and different accessories 
he could use with the plant and cuts 
of a few lighting fixtures. 

By this time we had a plant in- 


stalled. We photographed the far- 
mer’s home, got a testimonial from 
him and had this all printed on a 
flyer with a little selling talk and 
mailed these to each of our list. We 
get out one of these flyers each 
month. 


How MAnNy Trips IT TAKES TO 
SELL A FARMER 


In the meantime, we had started 
out our salesmen to call on the far- 
mers, to get acquainted with them, 
to learn to talk about the crops. In 
this we learned to always bear in 
mind that you can’t sell a farmer 
the first trip, seldom on the second 
trip, rarely on the third, sometimes 
on the fourth, maybe on the fifth, 
possibly on the sixth, more probably 
on the seventh, but more likely on the 
eighth. Still your chances for mak- 
ing the sale are better on the ninth 





New Accounting 
System Winning 
Approval 


“Please furnish me with prices on 
the forms for the new accounting 
system.” 

“Can you address two of our meet- 
ings on the new system of accounting 
for contractor-dealers?” 

“Looks fine. Just what I have 
been trying to get. Am going to in- 
stall it at once, 

The foregoing bits of messages 
that have come to ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING within the last 
few days indicate how the new 
uniform accounting system for 
electrical contractor-dealers is 
winning approval in many places 
between those states, from New 
York to California. 

Plans for the printing of the 
forms and instructions for using 
them are making progress. It is 
expected that a definite announce- 
ment can be made as to sources 
of supply in the December issue 
of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 

Attention is called to a typo- 
graphical error which appeared 
in the article covering the new 
accounting system in the October 
issue. On page 161, under “Car- 
dinal Principles,” the second 
principle reads, “All sales, whe- 
ther contract, jobbing, day work, 
or retail should be posted.” The 
principle should read “All sales, 
whether contract, jobbing, day 
work or retail, should be costed.” 
Pull out your pencil or pen and 
make the correction in your copy. 

Let us have your comments on 
the new system. 











trip, but the tenth seems to be the 
good average number. 

The hardest proposition of all is to 
get a salesman that can sell the 
farmer. A good city salesman rarely 
has the patience to sell the farmer. 
To sell the farmer, a salesman must 
first of all know his product through 
and through. He must be absolutely 
honest. While an untruthful sales- 
man will not get very far any place, 
he absoutely cannot sell the farmer 
a lighting plant. To make a sale of 
a plant to the farmer, the salesman 
must get his confidence, must keep 
it after the sale while the wiremen 
are making the installation. Even 
after the job is completed it is good 
practice to have the service man call 
on the farmer once a month and see 
how things are going. Show him 
that you are still interested in his 
plant after you have his money. 

We have found that such service 
men are less expensive to have than 
salesmen. If the service men’s work 
is well done, the farmer, who is your 
customer, will do your selling for 
you in his neighborhood. 





Furbish Up and Salvage Is 
Live Dealer’s Motto 


Here is what a Peoria, IIl., dealer 
is doing to clean up his stock. He is 
doing it now, because he realizes 
that under present conditions he can 
furbish up and salvage old stock that 
three years ago was junk. He says: 

“I have just sold to a Chicago 
manufacturer some old gas shades 
that he had a call for. I am using 
up all #-in. scrap casing now by get- 
ting it refinished. I do not refinish 
old iron chain as it costs almost as 
much as a new chain. I understand 
that some chain can be bought for 
20 cents a yard, and it costs 15 cents 
a yard to refinish old chain. Later 
when my present stock is used up 
it may pay me to refinish old chain. 

“Recently I rebuilt in a house a 
complete set of fine old combination 
fixtures, making them all electric fix- 
tures by installing candles with silver 
finish. 

“In addition to this I have sold 
all of the old paper, automobile tires 
and scrap copper wire that can be 
found. I surely will have a clean 
stock soon, as I am making a sys- 
tematic effort to clean out and finish 
all old parts.” 
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Getting an Accurate 


Overhead Percentage for 1919 


This Is the First of a Series of Articles Aimed to Help You 
Avoid Heavy Losses Through Overhead Leaks Next Year 


CERTAIN man who had been 
A in business many years de- 
cided to retire. He put his 
general accounts into the hands of his 
only son. At the end of a year the 
business done amounted to $15,000. 
The father had watched every job 
and had charged, as he supposed, a 
figure which covered all costs and 
profit. He figured that he had made 
a profit on the total business to the 
amount of $4,000. He discovered that 
his profits were actually just $800! 
After days of anxiety and worry 
he was about to accuse his son of 
concealing supposed profits, when a 
friend discovered the father’s error. 
He had figured his overhead by an 
antiquated percentage and had failed 
to include a number of important 
items. Actual overhead had greatly 
exceeded the amount of overhead 
charged into the sales and had eaten 
into the profits. Are you falling into 
the same error? If you are, you may 
be imposing a death sentence on your 
own business. 

In the ideal retail accounting sys- 
tem it will be possible to know to a 
cent the actual overhead which should 
be charged into a sale, and to know 
it at the time the sale is made. How- 
ever, until someone designs an ideal 
system and obtains its universal 
adoption, business men will continue 
to find out their overhead for a cer- 
tain period, to express this figure as 
a percentage of total sales, and to 
use this percentage in charging over- 
head into sales during the succeeding 
period. 

Theoretically, business men correct 
their overhead percentage at the end 
of each fiscal year. In practice very 
few actually do it. Through that 
failure millions of dollars are lost to 
American business during each year. 

Even when the overhead percent- 
age is corrected to date at the end 


By STANLEY A. DENNIS 


of the fiscal year, it is still an open 
question whether the percentage ob- 
tained will be an accurate measure 
of the overhead that should be 
charged into sales during the next 
year. It may be an accurate measure 
and it may not. It may protect the 
business at the beginning of the 
year, but it may cease to dv this 
and become a source of danger to 
profits, if later there is a heavy in- 
crease in costs which is not offset 
by an equal increase in selling prices. 

Grant that the overhead percentage 
was accurate for 1917. Has it Been 
a protective percentage or a danger- 
ous one for 1918? What will this 
same percentage be, if used during 
1919 under a continuation of the war 
or under the beginning of the re- 





“What It Costs Me To 
Do Business” 


DEALER No. 1 


Below are the cost-of-doing 
business figures for 1917 for an 
electrical contractor-dealer lo- 
cated in the Far Northwest. In 
this article he is called “Dealer 
No. 1.” His cost percentages 
(based on total sales) cover 
both contracting and retailing. 
What do you think of them? 


Salaries and manne: She =<> 





Rent and heat..... 480.19 % 
Light and power... 209.03 .8% 
Upkeep and repairs.......... % 
Depreciation ...... 111.24 A% 
Insurance ......... 137.51 5% 
WG. Gas sens oie 107.20 4% 
Interest ....cccee ». $91.80 1.5% 
Telephone, telegraph 

and postage .... 188.91 1% 
Printing and _ sta- 

ey) Aor 129.10 5% 
Advertising ....... $21.52 1.2% 
Supplies .......... 181.39 5% 
Hauling and delivery 662.59 2.5% 
Traveling expenses. 156.35 6% 
Bad debts ........ 272.62 1:0% 
Association mem- 

oS See 89.25 3% 
Gratuities ........ 17.00 6% 
Miscellaneous ..... ....- % 

Total costs ..... $7,327.30 27.7% 

Total sales ....$26,785.01 











construction period? These are ques- 
tions of first importance. They apply 
to every business. It is quite likely, 
however, that they have not occurred 
to hundreds of contractor-dealers, 
who during 1919 will plunge ahead 
blindly, charging an overhead per- 
centage which may once have been 
able to protect the business but which 
it may not do in 1919 under totally 
altered conditions. Or these dealers 
may be figuring overhead by a method 
which does not and never did protect 
the profits of the business. 

Nobody knows what the absolute 
overhead percentage is in electrical 
retailing for the country as a whole. 
That cannot be known until a uni- 
form accounting system has been es- 
tablished on a national scale and has 
supplied cost figures covering a long 
period. At present an overhead per- 
centage lifted out of any one of 
several concerns and applied to a 
group of dealers or contractors can 
be only an approximate or indicative 
percentage. Yet for all practical pur- 
poses it may be a safe percentage 
for that group. It becomes a danger- 
ous percentage when applied to re- 
mote sections of the country without 
allowing for the cost variations for 
that section. It also becomes a dan- 
gerous percentage when it is applied 
over a period of years without annual 
verification or correction, and when 
it is applied to a business without an 
actual test having first been made to 
see whether it is the right percentage 
for that business or not. 

In the retail electrical trade the 
most widely accepted overhead figure 
at present is 23 per cent of total 
sales. That figure was based on cost 
figures covering a period preceding 
America’s entrance into the war. As- 
sume that it was an accurate figure 
obtained from a water-tight investi- 
gation. Assume that it has been a 
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safe figure for 1918. Will it be a 
safe figure in 1919 if the war con- 
tinues? Will it be a safe figure in 
1919 if peace and reconstruction 
come? What variations should be 
made from this figure for the dif- 
ferent sections of the country? Is it 
a safe percentage for every business? 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING can- 
not give absolute answers to these 
questions. It can give indicative 
answers and these should be of pos- 
itive value in helping contractor-deal- 
ers throughout the country to work 
out their own correct overhead per- 
centage for use during 1919. 

At present it does not seem wise 
to attempt to set up an overhead 
percentage which is an average of 
the cost figures of many concerns, 
unless a sound accounting basis for 
averaging these figures can be found. 
Business conditions are so varied and 
shifting at present and accounting 
methods are so notoriously chaotic 
in electrical retailing that a sound 
basis for drawing down averages is 
difficult to find. Averages would be of 
no value without this basis. 

However, ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING does believe that by obtaining 
the overhead figures of a number of 
well-managed stores in each of the 
various sections of the country and 
by publishing and discussing these 
figures monthly, contractor-dealers 
will be able to determine with greater 
accuracy what is a safe overhead per- 
centage for them to charge during 
the coming year. 

So on the preceding page is the 
first set of cost figures published by 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING in car- 
rying out this purpose. Other figures 
will appear in succeeding issues. 

Bear in mind that these are actual 
cost-of-doing-business figures. They 
are not averages. They are the 1917 
cost figures for a live electrical shop 
located in the Far Northwest. There 
is reason for believing that the store 
is well managed and that its figures 
are accurate as far as they go. (No- 
tice that the list of overhead accounts 
conforms to that of the uniform ac- 
counting system published in the 
October issue of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING. See page 167.) 

What do these figures cover? They 
cover the entire business of the elec- 
trical shop concerned for 1917. This 
business is one-third contracting and 
two-thirds retailing. Right at this 
point somebody is going to pop up 


and challenge the value of these fig- 
ures because they are not split up 
for the two branches of the business. 
It is true that if dealers split up 
their figures in this way the actuai 
overhead would be expressed in 
greater exactness in reference to a 
particular branch of the business. 
But at present the great bulk of 
dealers carry only one set of overhead 
accounts and that for the entire busi- 
ness. Hence the advisablity of dis- 
cussing now the total figures rather 
than the separated ones. 

Examine these figures of Dealer 
No. 1. Total costs are $7,327.30. 
Total sales are $26,785.01. The cost 
of doing business is 27.7 per cent. 
Is this total percentage too high or 
too low for the Pacific Coast? What 
do you dealers in Washington, Oregon 
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va Pacific Coast Dealer ‘Splits ie 
Every Dollar from Sales 
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Fig. 1—Only one dime is profit out of 
every dollar received from sales by this 
dealer. With labor and material costs 
known to a cent, and the percentage of 
profit determined upon, overhead must also 
be known to a very accurate figure, if the 
right selling price is to be found. 











and California think of it? It is 
nearly 5 per cent higher than the 
widely accepted percentage. Will your 
section average 5 per cent higher 
than the 23 per cent? 

“Salaries and Wages” run _ to 
$3,922.10 or 14.4 per cent. Dealer No. 
1 tells me that of this amount $3,211.- 
55 or about 12 per cent was a charge 
for money paid out to all employees 
whose services were not a direct 
charge against jobs, and that the bal- 
ance, $710.55 or more than 2 per cent, 
was paid out to cover lost time by 
workmen, that is time not chargeable 
to jobs. Rather a heavy figure, isn’t 
it—that $710.55, for lost time? 

Actual rent was $444 and heat 
$36.19, a total of $480.19 or 1.8 per 
cent. 

Charges for “Upkeep and Repairs” 
are “included elsewhere,” according 
to Dealer No. 1. Under “Deprecia- 
tion”? If so, rather risky accounting, 
don’t you think? 


“Depreciation” runs to $111.24 or 
0.4 per cent. If this covers deprecia- 
tion on real estate, furniture and fix- 
tures, tools, automobiles and mer- 
chandise, it may be too low. How 
about this item on your books? 

Dealer No. 1 says that of the $272.- 
62 here charged against bad debts 
$263.79 went to allowances and $8.83 
to actual losses on bad debts. 

If these allowances were reductions 
to secure settlements on bad accounts, 
the amount, $263.79, should be in- 
cluded in the bad debt overhead 
charge. However, $8.83 in actual 
losses on bad debts in a business of 
$26,785.01 looks like a pretty good 
record. Dealer No. 1 explains by say- 
ing that he makes it a policy to sell 
with a very definite understanding as 
to when the bill is to be paid, to 
retain an ownership contract, and to 
keep everlastingly busy at collections. 

Dealer No. 1 wants to know what 
items are considered low and which 
ones are too high. The writer does 
not possess a measuring stick for 
each of these items for the section 
named. You dealers who read this 
article do. You can supply these 
measuring sticks, if you will. 

What do you say? Send in your 
comments to ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING. Comment freely too. Then 
we shall begin to get somewhere in 
the search for safer overhead per- 
centages for 1919, and Dealer No. 1 
will have the benefit of your com- 
ments. 

Send in your cost figures too. Line 
them up according to the standard 
list used here. Refer to definitions 
of overhead accounts in the October 
issue. If you do not have that issue 
or want extra copies of the list, say 
so. ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING will 
be glad to send you copies of the list. 
Keep this classification before you 
when you write up your own figures 
to send in. Be sure to give your total 
sales in dollars. Test out your figures 
this way, and see how they stack up 
in the judgment of other dealers. You 
may gain some valuable suggestions 
thereby, and you are likely to hear 
some things that may surprise you. 
Of course you understand that under 
no condition will your name appear 
in connection with your figures. 

As far as possible your figures and 
your comments on figures of other 
dealers will appear from month to 
month in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING. 
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Sanders Gets Into the Renting Game 


He Starts “a Household Labor-Saving Service” 
for the Period of the War—or Longer—Renting out 
Washers, Ironers and Cleaners at a Surprising Profit 


HAVE just come back from 
| Middleboro. I spent two days 
out there with Sanders and have 
seen a most interesting development 
of war-time merchandising. It was 
more than worth the trip, for it has 
opened up a novel opportunity that 
will appeal to electrical men in every 
other city. Here’s how it happened. 
As readers of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING already know, Sanders is 
a contractor-dealer. He has an elec- 
tric shop and is a keen merchandiser. 
But when the government appealed 
to the electrical industry for aid in 
the work of conserving raw ma- 
terial, he responded instantly. Down 
he came to New York to talk it over 
with the manufacturers and find out 
how he could tie in with best effect. 
He dropped in on me and we worked 
out a plan—then and in subsequent 
correspondence—for a ‘“War-time 
Fix-it Service,” that would put all the 
power of electricity behind the work- 
to-win-the-war in Middleboro, and he 
set to it to redirect his business, so 
that he might help to save material 
needed for the war, to conserve labor 
and increase production in the local 
factories and to encourage thrift 
among the people. (See last month’s 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING for de- 
tails of the plan.) But he has carried 
it further ahead, branched off in a 
new direction entirely and achieved 
a greater measure of success than 
either of us had thought possible, at 
that time. 

Sanders wrote to me the other day 
—just a few lines. He said: “I’ve 
started something interesting out 
here in connection with the ‘War-time 
Fix-it Service,’ and I’ve got it going 
right. Come on out and spend a 
couple of days the first part of next 
week. There’s a red hot story in it, 
so don’t turn me down. Come on.” 
I went. 

When I walked up to Sanders’ 
Electric Shop, still wondering what it 


By EARL W. WHITEHORNE 


was all about, the first thing that 
caught my eye was a big sign in the 
window. It read: 


» 


‘without much trouble. 


fifty-three and making money at it, 
It’s a little 
off the program, as we laid it out 





each week. 


now. 





_Never Mind About That Washwoman 


If she won’t come any more—don’t worry—put it up to us. Our 
War-time Fix-it Service will take care of you. 
Electric Washing Machine and an Electric Ironer—or we’Jl be 

glad to rent them to you and send them to your house one day - 


We'll send an Electric Sweeper too and you can have the hard 
work of the week all done at once. Only it won’t be “hard’’ work 


Come in and talk to Sanders about it. 


Either buy an 








“So!” I said to myself, “I guess 
that’s what it’s all about,” and then 
I saw Sanders looking out of the 
window, watching while I read the 
sign, and grinning at me. So I went 
in. 

“Well?” said Sanders. 
you like it?” 

“The first thing you know,” I re- 
plied, as we shook hands, “the ghost 
of old Abe Lincoln will begin to haunt 
you. That sign looks to me like an- 
other Emancipation Proclamation. 
But can you get away with it?” 

“Wait till you see,” said Sanders. 
“And it’s your fault if it doesn’t 
work any way. You got me started.” 

My train had been late and the 
morning was most gone so I browsed 
around the store for a bit while J. P. 
cleaned up at his desk and we went 
across to the Middleboro Club for 
lunch, and there I got the story. 
“You see in me,” said Sanders, as 
soon as we had ordered, “a combina- 
tion between a community wash- 
woman and a general mechanical 
house maid. I am washing clothes 
right now for forty-seven families in 
Middleboro, and doing the ironing 
for thirty-eight and sweeping up tor 


“How do 


that day, but it’s Fix-it Service just 
the same.” 


“J. P.,” said I. “Here’s looking at 
you. You’re a marvel. How did you 
do it?” 


“T don’t know that I did do it,” 
was the reply. “I couldn’t stop it.” 
Briefly here’s what happened. % 

When Sanders returned that time 
and went to work to line up the 
Middleboro electrical men in the 
spirit of the government’s appeal, he 
got fair support, but only fair— 
which was just what he expected. He 
realized that the best way to get 
the plan across was to do it himself 
first, and show them. So he installed 
his War-time Fix-it Service with the 
idea of first developing the domestic 
field and then the industrial. 

First, he wanted to sell electric 
labor-saving appliances to the homes 
where they were needed, to repair 
rather than replace as the govern- 
ment directed, and to seek out unused 
appliances and resell them to new 
homes where possible. For from a 
war service point of view, of course, 
it was the sale of labor-saving ap- 
pliances that offered the biggest 
opportunity. The electric washing 
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machine, ironer, flatiron and sweep- 
er, were the devices most needed in 
the servantless homes. Here was 
concrete help when the washwoman 
failed, and a practical co-operation 
that worked-for-the-war direct, by 
saving women’s time for Red Cross 
work, and money for buying W. S. 8. 
and Liberty Bonds, and conserved 
fuel. So Sanders made a personal 
canvass of his customers by phone to 
find out who were having trouble 
from lack of help. 


MAKING THE CALL 


“Good morning, Mrs. Jennings,” 
he would say. “Have you got a 
maid?” If she had, he would con- 
gratulate her, but he would inquire 
if everything was going all right 
with the washing and the ironing. In 
the majority of cases, of course, 
either they were without a maid or 
the maid was incompetent or there 
were troubles with the washing and 
ironing. That gave him an opening 
and he made her promise to come 
into the Electric Shop that day or 
next and look at a washer, ironer 
and sweeper. If she showed lack of 
interest he clinched it very often with 
this argument, “Mrs. Jennings,” he 
would say, “your country is at war 
and the government has called on 
every one of us to do his utmost. The 
domestic servants have been needed 
in the factories and they have gone. 
But Uncle Sam asks you to help in 
spite of this and urges you to use 
these labor, money and fuel-saving 
appliances so that you can do your ut- 
most. 

“Now, the patriotic thing for 
you to do is to look into this, at least. 
Let me show you. If you see that it 
will actually bring economy you will 
be eager to take advantage of it. It 
will cost you nothing to find out and 
I am doing my duty in helping to 
get these war-saving methods into 
more Middleboro homes.” 

This brought a great many women 
to the store and Sanders stayed in as 
much as possible to handle them per- 
sonally. In a large number of cases, 
machines were sent right to the 
home for demonstration and few 
came back. But this did not quite 
satisfy the full purpose of the effort. 
Sanders wanted to get as many of 
these labor-savers in the homes as 
possible, but also he was eager to 
hold down his sales of new machines 
as far as possible, to relieve the 


manufacturers and reduce the con- 
sumption of raw materials. He be- 
gan, therefore, to suggest to present 
owners of washing machines and 
ironers and cleaners, and to every 
woman he sold, that she could do good 
war work by arranging with neigh- 
bors to use her machine on days 
when it would otherwise be standing 
idle. 

“Why don’t you inquire among 
your neighbors,” he would say, “and 
see who else is in trouble and can be 
relieved by this machine? I would 
rather not sell them a new one if they 
can use this, because it saves that 
much material. At the same time, by 
renting your washer for $1 a day, 
you will help pay for it and your 
neighbor will save money as well.” 

It worked. Many women started 
to rent their machines in the spirit 
of war service. All of them were 
glad to get the extra income either 
to help pay for the washer, if it was 
newly purchased, or to save up to- 
ward some other appliance—an iron- 
er, perhaps—if it was a machine she 
had had some time. And it was the 
best kind of business. He knew that 
he could sell all the appliances he 
could get without difficulty. At the 
same time, here were a lot more 
women not now in the market, being 
educated to use a washer 4nd want 
one. 

They would not be satisfied to 
rent one always. Each of these 
homes he knew would buy a washer 
of its own later on when the war 
was over, and there was stock enough 
to go around. 


RENTING OUT THE LAUNDRY HELPED 
TO PAY FOR THE MACHINE 


So Sanders pushed this idea per- 
sistently. He called on all his old 
customers and tried to get them 
started. He urged the plan to every 
new customer as a consideration in 
purchase, a sure quick return on the 
investment. In three cases up to 
then, he had actually arranged with 
the customer to equip her laundry 
electrically, with a washer, ironer and 
flatirons and have her rent the 
laundry for five days each week to 
other families for $2 a day plus the 
cost of current as indicated each 
night on the laundry meter. It was 
an arrangement practical in every 
way. 

One day, with this equipment, was 
ample for completing the washing 


and ironing. Any hand work that 
was not finished was simply taken 
home. All three of these laundries 
were large enough so that in bad 
weather the clothes could be dried 
indoors and an electric fan was pro- 
vided to speed the drying. It cost 
each family no more than one day’s 
time of an ordinary laundress. It 
saved them money and it paid $10 a 
week to the owner of the apparatus— 
a big return, that soon paid for the 
equipment in full. In each case, 
therefore, here was a satisfied cus- 
tomer talking up the value of electric 
laundry equipment on every occasion, 
and here were six other households 
fast getting the habit, that would put 
them into the market for washers, 
ironers, flatirons and fans of their 
own. And all were pretty sure to 
come to Sanders. 


WHY NOT A GOOD PROPOSITION FOR 
DEALER, T00? 


“Well, of course,” he said to me, 
“IT can see a hole through a ladder 
all right, and it wasn’t long before I 
began to feel that I was overlooking 
a bet. If washers can be rented for 
$1 a day, week after week, I said to 
myself, why shouldn’t I rent a few 
myself—and a few ironers—and a 
few sweepers—and a few flatirons? 
A certain number of owners were 
willing to rent their laundries. A 
certain number of neighbors were 
willing to send or go next door with 
the wash and do the washing there. 
But there must be a lot more families 
who would be glad to have the 
equipment come to them one day a 
week and use it right there in their 
own homes. 

“So I sat down and did a little 
figuring. Here was my Ford de- 
livery wagon. It was seldom busy 
after 5 p.m. Suppose each day I 
loaded it full of washers and de- 
livered ’em to as many homes and 
then called ’round next night and 
took ’em to the other homes. Each 
family would have a washer for a 
day, the same day every week. Each 
washer could serve six households 
and earn $6. Ten washers routed 
around could earn $60 a week or 
$260 a month, less the cost of deliv- 
ery, which isn’t much. But I have 
found that if a housewife wants 
to rent a washer, it is usually 
because she is having trouble 
hiring a washwoman. The wash- 
ing machine alone, __ therefore, 
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doesn’t solve the whole problem. She 
wants an ironing machine as well, 
and perhaps a flatiron for the ruffly 
stuff. So there is a chance to rent 
ten ironers and make the service 
produce $260 more. There is no 
money in renting flatirons, but for 
anyone who doesn’t want to buy I 
will send an electric flatiron along 


The total figures were certainly 
interesting : 


Ten washers would pay .......... $260 
“sen ironers would pay. ..; .0..6s« + $260 
Ten cleaners would pay........... $104 
The total would amount to......... $624 


which a service of this kind could 
be expected to pay. Against this, 
Sanders figured that $2 a day would 

















~~ 


“You see in me,” said Sanders, “a combination between a community washwoman 


and a general mechanical house maid. 


I am washing clothes right now for forty-seven 


families in Middleboro, and doing the ironing for thirty-eight and sweeping up for fifty- 


three—and making money at it, without much trouble. 


haps, but it’s Fix-it Service just the same.” 


It’s a little off the program, per- 





for 25 cents extra. If they like it, 
they see before long that it would 
pay better to purchase one and they 
do so. 

In many of these homes, however, 
there would be no servant and they 
need a sweeper. Therefore I have 
figured the sweeper into my scheme 
at 40 cents a day. That means $2.40 
a week or $10.40 a month or $104 for 
ten cleaners. It is cheaper than hav- 
ing a woman come in a day each week 
to sweep and it pays ample return 
on the cleaner.” 


hire two boys to make the deliveries 
each evening and that: the entire 
expense, including gasoline, tires, use 
of the car and bookkeeping, would 
not cost more than $5 a day or $130 
a month. On thirty pieces of appa- 
ratus, therefore, there ought to be 
a net income of around $500 a month 
from which to cover depreciation on 
the machines and interest on the 
investment and leave a fine fat profit 
in the till. 

So he ordered a few more appli- 
ances and went to it strong. At 


present he has built up to a total of 
forty-seven washer, thirty-eight iron- 
er and fifty-three sweeper customers 
with a dozen or so flatirons going 
on the side. Roughly, it represents 
a gross income of $425. His ex- 
penses are now running a little under 
his estimated figure. 


No ETHIOPIAN IN THIS WOODPILE, 
EITHER 


“But Mr. Wallingford,” I asked 
Sanders, ‘‘where is the joker in this 
little game? When J. Rufus or any- 
body like him comes to town some- 
body usually gets stuck. How can 
anything go as well as this and make 
so much soft money without some 
kind of trouble cropping up to play 
kill-joy? Are your customers satis- 
fied? Do the machines break down? 
Do you get your dates mixed? Does 
the flivver run into a trolley pole 
Thursday nights? Where does the 
crépe hang, anyway? And at what 
point in this scheme will Wallingford 
leave town?” 

Sanders laughed, “It isn’t like that 
at all,” he said, “and there’s a reason. 
You may have heard it. There is a 
war in Europe. That’s what makes 
it go. How is it possible to make so 
much on such a service? That's 
simple enough. The cost of the serv- 
ice is divided among a lot of people 
and it is worth what it costs each 
one of them. 

“Don’t you see? In these times a 
servant in the home costs anywhere 
from $1 to $2 a day and board— 
which easily adds a half dollar more. 
To hire a washwoman costs from 
$2 to $2.50 and it takes two days 
to do the washing and ironing. 
Every family therefore is already 
spending from $4 to $5 a week on 
the laundry work with the labor 
strung out over several days. But 
the Sanders Electric Laundry Serv- 
ice will enable them to do the wash- 
ing, ironing and sweeping for the 
price of one day’s servant hire. If 
a washwoman still comes to the house 
to operate the machines, she does it 
in one day, and the net cost is the 
same or less. But usually there is 
no washwoman to get and the house- 
wife is glad to spend this small sum 
of money for the relief it brings her. 
If she hires a washer, ironer and 
cleaner—all three—it costs her $2.40 
a week, about what she would gladly 
pay a woman to come in for a day 
if she could get her. Then some day 
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she will begin to figure further and 
see that that means an annual ex- 
penditure of $130, and she will decide 
to buy her own machines. She 
should, and I’ll be glad to sell ’em to 
her, and I probably will.” 

“It sings to me,” I said. “But 
there must be some sort of trouble 
attached. How is it working out 
from that point of view?” 


’ TROUBLE VANISHES BEFORE PROPER 
SYSTEM 


“There is no more trouble to this 
than any other thing that you do. 
I’ve systematized it, that’s all. In 
the first place, it is clearly understood 
by every customer that on the eve- 
nings each week that we deliver and 
collect at her home someone must be 
there to admit our man, otherwise we 
make an extra service charge of 25 
cents for calling back. No machine 
will be left outdoors or on a porch. 
We put them in the laundry ourselves 
and connect them. Of course, it is 
sometimes inconvenient for the cus- 
tomer to have somebody there, but 
we put it up to them that this is 
war-time and a war service, and we 
can make no exceptions. We have 
few call-backs and when we do we 
usually have an extra machine to 
throw in to keep from holding up the 
next house on the route, and we make 
the call-back early next morning— 
right after 7 o’clock. 

“Then we do another thing. When 
any man calls for a machine he starts 
it up and runs it for a minute to see 
that it is O.K. before he takes it out; 
also he asks the customer if every- 
thing was all right yesterday. Then 
he takes the machine out and to the 
next customer on the route. Two 
men go with the wagon and they 
carry the machine in, connect it, start 
it up again and see that everything 
is ready for work. With the ironer 
they connect both electricity and 
gas and see that it burns cor- 
rectly. That prevents most of the 
trouble. Each machine has a number 
painted on it and the man carries a 
schedule for each machine that shows 
just where it is to be delivered each 
day. On-any idle days the machine 
stays in the shop. Whenever a ma- 
chine needs tinkering and is brought 
in, another machine goes out bearing 
the number of the machine it is tem- 
porarily replacing, attached by a tag. 
Occasionally, something will happen 
to a machine and it will break down 


on the job, and we get a hurry call 
for help. In such a case we send out 
another by special delivery, but it 
seldom happens and I only keep one 
extra of each machine in reserve for 
the service. I can afford to do it. 
There are very few phone calls to the 
office about this laundry service. They 
are all referred to one person and are 
easily cared for.” 

“J. P.,” I asked, “do you suppose I 
could bribe your assistant chauffeur 
to lend me his brass-buttoned livery 
and let me go out on your ‘Suds 
Special’ to-night? I would like to 
observe and meditate, and am willing 


_to play porter for the privilege.” 


“You can beat that, Old Top,” said 
Sanders. “We’ll both go out in the 
other car and follow the delivery 
around and talk to a few customers.” 


MAKING THE ROUNDS WITH THE 
WAGON 


We did it. The Ford delivery 
started out at 5.15, with J. P. and I 
in the luxurious Ford runabout be- 
hind. When the wagon stopped at 
the first house on the route the man 
and helper hopped out and Sanders 
and I trailed ’em. The man called 
out “Sanders” as he ducked into the 
basement laundry, through the cellar 
door. The helper stepped up to the 
kitchen door and there was the house- 
wife getting dinner. “Was every- 
thing all right yesterday?” he asked. 
“All right, thank you,” she said. And 
down he went to join his partner, 
who by that time had the washer 
and the ironer running. They dis- 
connected them and carried them out 
and put them on the wagon. We 
didn’t stop to talk here but followed 
on. 

The next stop on the route was to 
take up another pair of machines, the 
next to leave an ironer, then to leave 
a pair and so on. After we had 
watched the men a few times Sanders 
and I would go to the back door and 
ask the question. One house was 
shut up tight. The man slipped a 
card under the door saying that he 
would return next morning right 
after 7 o’clock, and reminding the 
customer that return calls added 25 
cents to the bill. This meant that a 
washer couldn’t be left and it was 
carried along and back to the shop. 

One woman said: “I’ve had to 
change my maid and she doesn’t 
know a thing about a washing ma- 
chine. I don’t know what I’m going 


to do to-morrow. I suppose I’ll have 
to do the work myself.” 

“Not at all,” said Sanders. “Just 
send her down to my store as soon 
as breakfast is over—about 9 o’clock 
—and we will give her a demonstra- 
tion of the washer and ironer. We'll 
show her how and make her enthusi- 
astic over it. Then you'll get re- 
sults.” The woman was most pleased 
—naturally. “It’s the easiest way 
for me,” J. P. said, as we left. ‘We 
are not rushed in the store in the 
early morning and we can line up that 
servant in no time. It doesn’t hap- 
pen often and it pays.” 


BETTER SERVICE FOR THE LIGHTING 
COMPANY’S CUSTOMER 


Another woman told us that her 
ironer didn’t heat hot enough. J. P. 
showed her how to adjust it. An- 
other wanted to know if it wouldn’t 
really be better for her to buy a 
washer on easy payments rather than 
pay $1 a week and bother with hav- 
ing the machine come and go. 

“Don’t do it now,” said Sanders. 
“After the war I’ll be glad to sell you 
one on easy payments, but not now. 
The government asks us not to. Bet- 
ter put your easy-payment money in- 
to War Saving Stamps. You have 
a machine to use here. Please stick 
to it till the war is over and don’t 
ask for a new one. It would consume 
raw materials, to make it, that the 
army needs.” 

“All right,” she said. 
the point. 

And so it went. We followed along 
till we had visited eight houses and 
then went home. It averaged about 
ten minutes to a call, including run- 
ning time, for the car was carefully 
routed to save time and gasoline. 
Then J. P. took me back to the club 
again and we talked on till train time. 

I asked Sanders if he thought he 
would keep up this laundry service 
after the war. “Maybe,” he said, 
“but not to these same people. They 
will all want to buy machines of their 
own, on easy payments probably. But 
I don’t believe the ex-servants now in 
the factories will be going back to 
the kitchen and the laundry very 
fast, so there will still be a big need 
for help with the weekly wash. Per- 
haps this laundry service will just go 
on educating more and more house- 
holds to do it electrically and paving 
the way for sales. Why not?” 

“It sings to me, J. P.,” I said. 


She saw 
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When the Best Fails 


NE of the manufacturers stated this in an ad the 

other day—‘The best washer ever built can be a 
failure if sufficient care is not given to motor applica- 
tion.” Why not go further and say—‘The best of 
anything will be in part a failure if quality is not pre- 
served in every detail, not alone in manufacture and 
assembling, but in installation as well and in the in- 
struction of the ultimate consumer.” 

If you make a perfect washing machine or suction 
cleaner, perfect in all details, is it not most important 
that the woman who will use it should appreciate what 
these perfections are? She should understand how 
these refinements of construction all contribute to her 
comfort—in other words, what they are worth to her. 
It is not enough to make a sale. The demonstration 
must insure that the appliance will be fully enjoyed and 
properly cared for, or we are failing in a vital feature 
of our work of market building. 








When Diplomacy Is the Better Part 
of Selling 


ALESMEN should put a restrainer valve on their 

snap-judgment ability; they should curb the desire to 
pose as super-experts. 

To walk into a prospect’s office, take a pad, figure out 
how much can be saved him, how extravagant and in- 
efficient his present method of lighting is, how much 
better his place can be lighted; then walk through the 
factory and come back at the end of fifteen minutes and 
tell him just how many lamps, reflectors, fixtures and 
how much wiring will be required at a price much under 
your competitor, doesn’t classify you as a crackerjack, 
nor even as a man who knows his business. It some- 
times pays, even in simple installations where it is pos- 
sible to estimate thus quickly, to withhold the final 
answer for a later interview. 

Remember that in advising changes in equipment you 
are criticising the business ability of the man whose 
confidence you are seeking. You are asking him to con- 
sider himself an incompetent. Most likely his present 
lighting was his own idea. At any rate, he stood spon- 
sor for it. Don’t knock it. Build around it—make it 
better. When you get through there may be none of 


the old equipment or plan left—but don’t call his atten- 
tion to this point unless he gives you permission. For 
the sake of your reputation and the possibilities of 
repeat orders—if not from the individual, then from his 
friends or business associates—be sure that the instal- 
lation is adequate. All lighting equipment is so com- 
paratively inexpensive (when considered from the 
standpoint of its value in terms of anything else that 
the plant manager can buy for his money) that it doesn’t 
pay to have the installation fall below the representa- 
tions in any particular. 


Do You “Set and Think”— 
Or Do You “Just Set’? 


OU remember the story: how a Northerner asked a 

Carolina Cracker what he did all day, to which the 
victim of the hookworm replied, “Wal, sometimes we 
sets and thinks, and sometimes we just sets.” 

Same way with magazine readers: some read and 
think, and some just read. 

Clifton W. Whitmore of Lynchburg, Va., makes his 
reading pay. He reads for what there is in it for him, 
not simply to pass the time. The other day he made 
something more than a hundred dollars out of a single 
item in this magazine. 

“T sold a $680 electric sign,” he writes, “by using a 
design copied from an illustration in ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING.” 

There is a hundred dollar idea in this issue for you if 
you care to look for it. Maybe it is a sign suggestion; 
maybe it is a short-cut method that will save the wages 
of your men or your own time; maybe it is a business- 
getting plan that will swell the bank balance; maybe it 
is a hint that will enable you to hold your collections 
closer and reduce your bad accounts. Whatever it is, 


you won’t find it if you “just set’”—you’ve got to “set 
and think.” 


Why Grow Cobwebs on Your Dollars? 


O COBWEBS and dust grow on your dollars? Per- 

haps they do—not on the actual money, of course, 
but on the appliances and supplies for which you have 
paid out good crispy greenbacks and bright silver or 
gold coin. 

Look on top of your shelving. Scan the stock on your 
top shelves. Discover what is behind the exposed stock 
on all of the shelves. Scratch around under your coun- 
ters. Inspect the corners of your store, shop and fixture 
room. Dig into any closets you may have. Search every 
nook and cranny in your warehouse or basement. 

Pull out every appliance, fixture, supply, or any piece 
of stock that is dusty, discolored with age, or out of 
style or repair. Get it all together. Add up the dollars 
it cost. Ask yourself, “Am I growing cobwebs on dol- 
lars?” 

Clean it all up. Do any repair work necessary. Put 
an attractive price on all pieces. Display them at- 
tractively just before Christmas. Announce “Our Own 
Santa Claus Sale.” Then cock up your ears and listen 
to the merry clink of those dollars as they fall into your 
cash drawer, where it belongs. Do it now. - 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 
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Why My Salesman Did Not 
Resign 
By A NEW-BUSINESS MANAGER 


One day last week, Griggs, the man 
who looks after all of my office ap- 
plications and handles some detailed 
office work, came to me with a jong 
face. He said, “Mr. Blank, I want 
to be perfectly honest with you. I’ve 
had an offer to take a position as 
new-business manager of a property 
operated by a holding company in 
the East. I would like to go up to 
the town where the plant is located 
and talk over the proposition with 
them.” 

I debated a minute as to whether 
to save him the $8 or $10 it would 
cost him to make the trip or not. 
Then I said, “All right, Griggs, go 
ahead and look it over; but do not 
close a deal with them until you have 
talked to me.” He left early the 
next morning. 

On the following day he was back 
at his accustomed place, but I did 
not open the topic uppermost in his 
mind. In fact, I maneuvered so that 
he did not get an opportunity to 
speak to me about it until late in 
the afternoon. Finally he came into 
my office. I met him with the state- 
ment, “Well, you did not take the job. 

“IT knew you would not,” I con- 
tinued. “Moreover, I could have 
saved you the expense of the trip if 
you had asked my advice. But 

Griggs, you did not use the good 
common sense you possess, did you?” 

I stopped long enough for him to 
admit that he had not liked the looks 
of the job and that the work offered 
him had been in a very small town 
that was not growing. Then I con- 
tinued, “If that job had been such 
a plum, do you not suppose there are 
many men in their own company 
who would have wanted it? Besides 
that, tell me, Griggs, why did you 
continue to go to college after you 
had been there two years? Why 

did you not stop and go to work at 

the end of your sophomore term?” 
He answered promptly enough, “Be- 





Plans, Schemes and Methods for 
Selling Under War Conditions 


cause I was only half prepared to 
work.” Again I broke in, “That is 
exactly your position as regards he- 
coming business manager now. Yet 
because you have perfected yourself 
in a part of the work you are out 
seeking that kind of a job. 

“Now listen, Griggs, I know your 
capabilities and I am not going to 
let you stay in any lesser position 
than you can justly fill, There will 
shortly be an opening for a man to 
study the industrial heating field 
here. I had you in mind for that. 
But I want a man for it who will 
stay with me and will believe that I 
am advancing him along the line 
best for him.” 

By this time Griggs had acquired 
a new point of view. His confidence 
in my judgment of business had in- 
creased; his confidence in my desire 
to help him had grown; and he saw 
that there might be a future for him 
even in our company. But he did not 
say much until the next day. His com- 


ment then was to the effect that he 
would consider it a privilege to ask 
my advice in the future on any 
propositions that were offered him 
before he spent any money investi- 
gating. 

I consider Griggs now one of the 
most dependable men I have. But 
should I have refused him permission 
to investigate that job, or even 
warned him against it and thus pre- 
vented him from going, he would 
have been continually “on the fence.” 
So in handling the situation this way, 
I believe I have saved for the com- 
pany a good man and indeed made 
him a better employee.” 





Better Counter Methods 
By B. J. MUNCHWEILER 


The counters of your store are the 
dividing line between your customers 
and your cash till. Most dealers do 
not give enough attention to their 
counters, not alone from a decorative 
point of view, but from a business 
standpoint as well. 

A store’s counter should be neither 
too high nor too low but of a height 
that is comfortable for all. The 
tall should not be compelled to stoop 
or the short to stretch; in short, 
counters should spell comfort in 





Potted Ferns and Vines Aid Electric 
Suggestions for Christmas 

















Don’t buy heavily in Christmas greens for store decorative purposes this year. Potted 
ferns and vines that you may have at home, or which you can borrow from a florist, or 


rent for 2 small sum will serve just as well as evergreen, pine, hemlock and fir. 


The 


above illustration shows how the Massillon (Ohio) Electric Company has worked out an 
effective Christmas display for the interior of its office at a small cost. 
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every angle, be free from dust and 
dirt, well arranged and not littered 
with odds and ends. 

The back of the counter is more 
important than the front. If the 
passageway is so narrow that one 
must squeeze through a narrow lane 
of goods to serve the trade, by all 
means improve this condition. See 


that the space under the counter is | 


free from rubbish and dusty covers. 
This is an untidy practice but pre- 
vails to a great extent in every store. 

It also adds to the fire risk. If you 
must use the space, build in bins 
with spring hinges. If the contents 
of each bin are posted at each end 
of the counter, the list will serve as 
a directory of the goods, preventing 
rummaging for articles wanted. A 
good idea is to use the space under 
the counter for fire buckets—there 
they are out of sight and near the 
hands of the clerk or the store- 
keeper. 





The Ten Commandments of 
Salesmanship 


By Dr. FRANK CRANE 


1. Be Agreeable. Other things be- 
ing equal, I go to the store where 
the clerks try to please me. I buy 
clothing, typewriters and automo- 
biles of the man who acts as though 
he likes me. Exert yourself to make 
a pleasing impression on me, please. 
I appreciate it. Hence, dress well. 
Untidy clothes mean you don’t care 
what I think of your appearance. 
But don’t dress too well. That gives 
you an air of showing off. Dress 
just right. If you don’t know how, 
find out. Cultivate a pleasing voice. 
Learn to converse entertainingly. 
Cut out all mannerisms. Give me 
the impression of a gentleman, hon- 
est, square, anxious to please and 
good natured. 

2. Know Your Goods. Don’t !et 
there be any questions I can ask you 
relative to the manufacture, history, 
distribution or uses of what you have 
to sell that you cannot answer. If 
you’re selling typewriters, know all 
about all the kinds. If you’re selling 
rubber, find out all about where all 
sorts of rubber come from, and all 
points about them. Put in your 
spare time making yourself an en- 
cyclopedia of information about your 
goods. 


8. Don’t Argue. Go with me in 


How Miscellaneous “Cut-outs” Can Be Made 
Up Into an Attractive Window 














“Cut-outs” from the advertising material provided by distributers in three or four 
retail lines other than electrical were used to excellent advantage in this window display. 
The child views her doll and other presents while mother’s present in the huge stocking 


is a vacuum cleaner. 


By coincidence mother is presenting a cleaner to grandmother, 
whose labor in the home is thereby made easier. 


This is a window in the Hackensack 


office of the New Jersey Public Service Corporation. 





your talk, not against me. Lead, 
don’t oppose. Don’t show me where 
I am wrong, dodge a square issue 
and show me where you are right. 
Don’t antagonize. Arguments as a 
rule result in irritation, not con- 
viction. 

4. Make Things Plain. Don’t use 
any word I don’t understand. You 
can explain the most complicated 
matter to a washerwoman if you 
know your subject perfectly and 
practice using simple language. Don’t 
air your technical knowledge and try 
to impress me. I want to be flat- 
tered, not awed. 

5. Tell the Truth. Don’t lie, or 
exaggerate, or mislead, or conceal. 
Let me feel that you are sincere, and 
mean every word you say, and that 
every statement you make is of par 
value. If you represent goods that 
need lying about, directly or indi- 
rectly, quit. There are plenty of 
articles that are straight and all 
right. Sell them. 

6. Be Dependable. Even in small 
things create the impression that 
whatever you promise is as much to 
be depended upon as your signed 


note. If you make an appointment 
at 3 p.m. Tuesday, be there at 2:45 
or telegraph. If I order goods of a 
certain grade, let them be found to 
be exactly of that grade when I re- 
ceive them. 

7. Remember Names and Faces. 
f you have not a natural gift for 
this, acquire it. Get a little book 
and set down every day the names of 
those you have met, with their char- 
acteristics. Practice this until you 
become expert. No man likes to 
be forgotten or to have you ask his 
name. 

8. Don’t Be Egotistic. Eliminate 
the pronoun I as much as possible 
from your vocabulary. Talk about 
me, not yourself. Don’t tickle your- 
self, tickle me; I’m the one you want 
to win. 

9. Think Success. Success begins 
in the mind. Why think 50 cents 
when it is just as easy to think $50? 
Tell success stories, not incidents of 
failure and hard luck. Radiate pros- 
perity. Feel prosperous. It’s catch- 
ing. Keep your chin up. 

10. Be Human. The reason you 
are hired to sell goods is that you 
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are a human being. Otherwise your 
employer would have sent a catalog. 
So be a human being, likeable, en- 
gaging, full of human electricity. 
For I patronize as a rule the sales- 
man [I like. 





A “Three for a Dollar” 
Window 


By ARTHUR FRANCIS 


This is simply a display of a great 
variety of articles, ordinarily priced 
at from 30 cents to perhaps 50 cents 
each, with a special offer card in- 
dicating that the articles will be sold 
at the price of three for a dollar. If 
the prices are thus made pretty close, 
it may be desirable to stipulate that 
each purchase of three articles must 
be made up of three different items, 
that no duplicate will be allowed. 
Thus, you obviate the possibility of 
having to sell careful and shrewd 
shoppers three of the best things of- 
fered, and you make it practically 
certain that every sale will net a 
profit. 

Such a_ sale will always re- 
sult in some people picking up items 
that you have put into the display 


because. you wanted to get rid, of 
them at some price. To make a card 
for this window display, take a full- 
sized sheet of white bristol board and 
imprint it as shown below: 

As long as you have no duplicates 
on display, you do not need to make 
any notice of the restriction about 
taking two of a kind or more. In 
selecting from the window, one can- 
not choose duplicates because none 
are there. 





3 for $1 


Your Choice of Any Three Items 
in the Window 





As the items are sold from 
the window they can be replaced. On 
each corner of this big card paste or 
pin a new dollar bill or stick a silver 
dollar. The money will make the 
card attract attention. If you care 
to go that far, you can even make a 
border of dollar bills amound the 
card. By using paper or muslin in- 
stead of a card, the money could be 
made safe by taking the sign out of 
the window and folding it and put- 
ting it in the safe at night. 








Nickel-in-the-Slot Electric Cook- 
ing for the Tourist 


THE DENVER (Col.) park department 
has installed a number of electric hot 
plates equipped with prepayment meters 
for the use of the automobile tourists 
who visit Denver and make their head- 





quarters in one of the largest city 
parks. The tourist can obtain slugs at 
5 cents each from the checker of the 
camping ground, and for.each 5 cents 
put into the meter receives 625 watt- 
hours of electricity. 

As a result many a tourist is learn- 
ing to cook with electricity, which will 
result in popularizing the use of elec- 
tric cooking. The accompanying pic- 
ture shows a group of stoves on one 
side of the pavilion in which they are 
housed. 





Raising War Bread With 
Mazda Lamps 


Experimenters have found that the 
usually difficult problem of providing 
an even temperature for bread rais- 
ing can be solved with Mazda lamps, 
says the Mazda Stimulator. ; 

A 40-watt Mazda, or larger if the 
amount of sponge is large, burning 
in a cardboard box placed over the 
covered bread pan as shown in the 


Pest rt ttt tse sect nnn gn cre eee eee eee Cdn 





The housewife who has had trouble get- 
ting “war bread” to rise properly, will find 
her difficulties diminished by using a Mazda 
lamp as shown. 





illustration, provides an even tem- 
perature for bread raising and helps 
eliminate some of the difficulties in 
war bread making. Tell your cus- 
tomers of this idea and try it in your 
own home. 





Getting Inside of the 
Prospect’s House 


A young salesman was trying to 
sell vacuum cleaners. He was can- 
vassing from house to house, but he 
seemed unable to gain an entrance so 
as to demonstrate any goods to the 
best advantage. He put his problem 
up to one of the older and more ex- 
perienced men on the force, who re- 
plied as follows: 

“Probably you did not imply that 
the housewife should let you in. 
When you try it again, after you have 
rung the bell and the woman comes to 
the door, step to one side so that she 
can push open the screen door. This 
action will imply that you expect to 
be let in, and it will be the most 
natural thing for her to push open 
the screen door when she sees that 
you expect it.” 

The idea was new to the young 
salesman, but it impressed him suf- 
ficiently strongly to try it out, with 
the result that on his next trip he 
was admitted to nearly every house 
he visited. 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 






Exchanging Bids for Fixture 
Work Under the Open- 
Price Plan 


“Under the open-price plan we 
have learned how to lose an order,” 
said Herman Plaut in discussing 
the “open-price” plan of conducting 
the Institute of Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers of New York City 
during an address before the Metal 
Products and Lighting Fixture 
Trades, Inc. 

“By this I mean that when com- 
petition ranges below the profit point 
we do not want the order,” continues 
Mr. Plaut. “Formerly manufac- 
turers took the position that it was 
unwise to lose an order, that self- 
preservation demanded that an order 
be taken at any price, even if it en- 
tailed a loss. Now, when our limit 
is reached, we are willing to let the 
other fellow take the order. 

“Formerly an unscrupulous buyer 


Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 


would go to the lowest bidder and 
say: ‘I like your goods and want to 
give you the business, but your price 
is high,’ and he would cause the 
lowest bidder to reduce his slender 
margin of profit into a loss. To- 
day, however, when a buyer states 
to the lowest bidder that his price 
is high, he replies, stating that we 
operate under the open price; that 
we are low bidders; but if he wants 
the goods in accordance with the esti- 
mate, the business-like, honorable 
thing to do is to give it to us; to 
live and let live. What with the big 
demands upon our resources for 
Liberty Bonds, Red Cross, and other 
war activities, we should not, as 
lowest bidders, be asked by the un- 
scrupulous to cut a low bid. This, 
in effect, is the keynote of the opera- 
tion of the open price. 

“Under the open price we ex- 
change bids with our competitors. 
When a bid is submitted in competi- 
tion, a copy of it is sent to the secre- 





Electrical Dealer’s Portable-Lamp Display Furnishes Theme 
for Novel Hippodrome Spectacle 














This year the men who design the big spectacular scenes for the New York Hippo- 
drome, have dipped into the electric shop’s domain for one of their most attractive 


scenic effects, which is called ‘‘Lampland.” 


Following a dark change, the whole 


chorus of more than 200 appears in costumes reproducing all the varieties in shape and 


color of the portable-lamp dealer’s stock. 


lamps, parchment lamps, “overlays,” 
bewildering array of brilliant colors. 


There are French lamps, and Japanese 


silk shades, and all the rest of the list, in 
The special silks used in lamp-shade manufacture 


were also used for these costumes, making the scene one of the most expensive ever 
produced, even by the Hippodrome’s masters of prodigality. And as a finale the living 
“portables” array themselves against the back-set, the stage is darkened, and every 
portable flashes into soft, colorful illumination, lighted from concealed lamps within. 


tary, and the copy is exactly the 
same as sent to the customer. If 
there are no other bidders on the 
job there are no exchanges of bids. 
When we send a bid to the secretary, 
he records it and keeps it in his 
possession. When he receives com- 
petitive bids, he immediately mails a 
copy of our bid to our competitors, 
and mails a copy of our competitor’s 
bid to us. 

“Sometimes the exchanges on a bid 
will bring us five or six competitive 
estimates, but, as a rule, we have 
found that competition is much 
smaller than we have ever antici- 
pated. In fact, the exchange of bids 
has shown us that competition is far 
less than we believed. It was our 
belief that a customer who left our 
establishment went to a half-dozen 
other houses for prices. We find 
now that this is true in but very 
few instances. Not 25 per cent of 
the business in this industry is com- 
petitive. This information in itself 
constitutes an asset of particular 
value. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING CUTS IN 
EXISTING Bips ALSO CONVEYED 
TO BIDDERS 


“The open price is legal because 
competition is downward, and not up- 
ward. The object of the open price 
is not to raise prices, but to stabilize 
prices. Because a bidder may be the 
lowest bidder does not mean that 
competition ends there. In some 
cases it only begins. All the bidders 
to a competition are advised, how- 
ever, of any cut in an estimate, and 
the information must be conveyed 
immediately, through the secretary, 
to the various competitors. 

“We recently had to discuss the 
cost of installing our goods in build- 
ings, and each member was instructed 
to keep the cost on half a dozen such 
operations. The final figures were 
referred to a committee, and we 
found, by actual experience, that the 
5 per cent that we were receiving for 
installing goods in Greater New York 
was insufficient, and that 10 per cent 
no more than covered our legitimate 
outlays. 

“We also learned that it would 
require 15 per cent to_ instal! 
goods outside of Greater New York. 
To-day these figures are accepted:not 
only by members of our institute, but 
by many fixture houses from Maine 
to California.” 
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Analyzing the Contractor’s Business for 
Profits and Expense 


By EDWIN L. SEABROOK 


How many business men make use 
of the facts their own business trans- 
actions can furnish them? How 
many do not? How many ever think 
of analyzing and compiling this data? 
How many contractors are looking 
for something from an _ outside 
source, whereas all the information 
they need is within the business 
itself? 

Too many men look at the volume 
of business rather than at the re- 
sults of that volume. It is not how 
many dollars pass through the bank 
account, but how many were left 
there; that is the test. The analysis 
of many small businesses may show 
gratifying results as to profits. 

The business transactions quoted 
below are cited from an individual 
case kindred to the electrical con- 
tracting line. So far as the propor- 
tions go these will probably parallel 
the business of an electrical contrac- 
tor. While the total amount of busi- 
ness and expenditures differ slightly 
from the real amount developed, this 
difference in no way affects the re- 
sults of the analysis. These figures 


were compiled from a year when busi- 
ness conditions were normal. This, 
however, can in no way affect the con- 
ditions under which a business can 
and should be analyzed at the end of 
each year 





The total amount of busines was.. $37,240 
Cast OF WiKtleriak. cock ess a wes $13,406 
Cost of productive labor.......... 12,662 


$26,068 

An analysis of the first cost item 
is extremely easy. The mechanics’ 
wage time book and invoices for ma- 
terial show what was expended for 
these two items. 

If the proprietor of this business 
had no other expense during the year 
he could call the difference between 
the total amount of his business and 
the amount spent for first cost, $11,- 
172, his own, or profit. But when he 
reached the end of the business year 
he found that what he could claim 
for his own was nothing like the 
balance remaining after paying for 
material and labor. 

As profits go in the building line 
he fortunately did have rather a 
good one, although it was only a few 


First cost 





A Neglected Opportunity for the Contractor— Equip 
Local Factories with Better Lighting 












































Experiments have shown that the output of some factories can be speeded up from 5 
to 15 per cent by re-equipping with better lighting. In a factory employing 100 men, this 
means the addition of the equivalent of fifteen to twenty men—adding that much to 
effective man-power without increasing the payroll. 
industrial lighting is therefore increasing the productiveness of the plant. 


The contractor who installs better 
Here is a 


window display suggestion by the Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J., bearing on this 


timely subject of factory illumination. 


cents on each dollar of the $37,240 
that passed through his hands. What 
became of the difference between 
$11,172 and his profit? He did not 
have it in bank, it was not owing to 
him by his customers, it was not 
lost through bad debts, nor specula- 
tion. Evidently it was spent in some 
form to maintain the business. Fol- 
lowing the analysis or sifting-out 
process he discovered that he had 
spent these amounts to conduct the 
business for the year: 


Management, salary ..........s.0% $1,600 
ROR: dha Se saa widiacd Cals taser 600 
WME ooo ss wi Sieatad eral cimte a inteln yak 15 
MRE watt & 6: do) @ conn wads oon ed cua daa wales 40 
"VGIODNONE. . ociecccse 84 
Auto truck, hauling, et 1,200 
CINE Ge raid c era c ares os RG os ee eR 720 
Insurance 280 
MN aks wo ecg be ls 8s Oi ee 90 
BORON EIINI oo 0a 0g. ase ae butane xeaieas 350 
Losses and collections.............. 170 
VERSE (IONE oo oin's cnniwanicanines 125 
Lost time of mechanics (estimated). 200 
Postage, printing, etc.............. 210 
PRBRCCTRIOE CUES 6 6 os be titceee et ecae +24 
Advertising, license fees, etc........ 250 

TRE dre vis 0 Six awl naa ae $5,958 


This analytical process thus showed 
that the total cost of the busi- 
ness for the year was $32,026, leav- 
ing a profit of $5,214. The profits 
are somewhat above the average, but 
in this case were due to the owner’s 
lnowing how to manage the busi- 
ness end as well as the mechanical 
art of his work. Mechanical ability, 
of course, counted for something, but 
business efficiency counted for a 
great deal more in producing a good 
profit. 

Carrying the sifting-out process 
a little further the owner of this 
business discovered that from each 
of the $37,240 received he had dis- 
bursed, disregarding the fractional 
parts of a cent, as follows: 








RENIN cao ales waa Use ghv Te carte ae wh Wie $0.36 
8 oes a a) Si ai a 'Salne oe a We a ate .34 
Expense of conducting business..... 16 
$0.86 
RMN So are) o's a 3! nian ar ahaa ea she, wieratelere ees 14 
$1.00 


This analysis on the dollar basis 
forcibly illustrates how little of each 
of the $37,240 handled in the course 
of a year could be claimed as profit 
by the proprietor. For every dollar 
received he had to pay out the 
amounts indicated for material, la- 
bor and expense. When these dis- 
bursements were made he had about 
14 cents on each dollar that he could 
call his own. It is a well-known fact 
that this margin of profit is from 
two to three times above the average 
on each dollar of business transacted. 
And because the margin of profit is 
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so narrow, even in the best of times, 
this makes the appeal for a yearly 
analysis all the stronger. 

A little further analysis showed 
some interesting relations between 
the expense of conducting the busi- 
ness for the year—$5,958—and 
some other factors entering into its 
conduct. The contractor found that 
for every dollar paid out for ma- 
terial he also paid out for the ex- 
pense of carrying on the business 
45 cents. When the productive la- 
bor was paid at the end of the week 
he found that this amounted to 47 
cents for every dollar he paid his 
mechanics. At the end of the year, 
when he compared the total number 
of dollars received and those spent 
for carrying on the business it re- 
quired 16 cents of each dollar to 
maintain the business. Even in nor- 
mal times this would be a very low 
expense rate and is due entirely to 
careful management. Low as this 
expense rate may seem to some, the 
analysis proved it correct and the 
owner could rest assured that his es- 
timating was based on his own busi- 
ness facts and not guesswork. 





Selling the Time and 
Material Idea 


When a contractor wants to take 
a certain job on the time and mate- 
rial basis, he has to sell the prospec- 
tive customer the idea that the work 
should be let on that basis rather 
than on contract. The question thus 
arises, “What shall he tell the pros- 
pect: to make him want a time and 
material job?” 

One Wisconsin contractor who has 
been particularly successful in get- 
ting his customers to have work done 
on this basis has worked out a defi- 
nite argument. First he explains 
that any contractor has a fixed over- 
head which must be added to any 
job. 

On a contract job, he continues, 
the customer does not get his work 
for a price based on that job alone. 
He pays a price which the contractor 
knows is an average figure and hence 
may not be the real figure for his 
particular piece of work. He elabo- 
rates on the difficulty of estimating 
labor costs. 

On the other hand, the contractor 
points out that if the customer has 
his work done on a time and material 


basis, he pays the cost on that job, 
and that job only, plus a fair profit 
for the contractor. Arguing on this 
line he makes the customer see that 
he does not want his work done on a 
contract basis. 





Sell Your Hospital an Elec- 
trically Heated Truck 


Hospital trucks have proved their 
worth in convenience and comfort, 
enabling patients to be served with 
hot, appetizing food, whatever the 
distance of their rooms from the 
hospital kitchen. The truck shown 
here is one built for the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital by the 
Simplex Electric Heating Company 
of Cambridge, Mass. 

It is built of Russia iron with gal- 
vanized iron inside lining and in- 
sulated with asbestos. It is trimmed 

















This hospital truck is heated by a plug- 
and-cord connection made to outlets on 
each floor where the truck stands a few 
minutes waiting for the attendant: to de- 
liver trays to the various rooms. 





with nickel, having large handles at 
the end and mounted on broad 
rubber-tired wheels, making pushing 
easy. The front opens with large 
sliding doors. 

The truck measures 61 in. long, 
30 in. wide and 68 in. high and con- 
tains fifteen trays. It consumes a 
total wattage of 1600. 





When Does 23 Plus 10 
Equal 50? 


Answer: When 23 per cent is your 
“overhead,” and 10 per cent is the profit 
you want. For then you have to add to 
your costs for labor and material not 
“23 and 10,” but “35 and 15”—and “35 
and 15” figures out in simplest form as 
plain “50.” So, we repeat, to cover 23 
per cent overhead and 10 per cent profit, 
add 50 per cent to your costs for labor 
and material. 








Illinois Contractor Is Work- 
ing Up Old Fixture Stock 


“T am certainly taking advantage 
of this opportunity to clean house,” 
remarked an Illinois contractor-deal- 
er. “Junk and slow-moving fixture 
stocks that have been accumulating 
for years are soon going to be scarce 
articles around my store. I figure 
that the time is ripe to get rid of this 
class of material at the best price it 
will ever bring. I am trying to handle 
everything to get the most out of it. 
Taking devices apart and reassem- 
bling them is the order of the day. 
Some materials go as junk while cer- 
tain other classes of material I will 
not part with except in an assembled 
job. For instance, I know that ?-in. 
brass tubing cannot be bought. When 
I get any of it out of old fixtures I 
try to handle it so it can go back 
into another job. This not only saves 
much valuable metal but permits 
me to make fixtures that cannot be 
purchased now. Fortunately I have 
some pans on hand and have enough 
fixture chains to make a great many 
suspensions. I could sell this chain 
to-day for twice what I paid for it, 
but I prefer to sell it only as a part 
of jobs. The housing problem in our 
city is serious and I propose to be 
able to handle all necessary wiring 
and fixture jobs in any new houses 
put up for industrial workers.” 





Sell Electric Soldering Irons 
and Glue Pots to Your 
Factories 
By HENRY W. JONES 


American Electric Heater Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Electric soldering irons are now 
being used in tremendous quantities 
in the ‘manufacture, equipment, 
maintenance and repair of aero- 
planes, submarines, munitions, guns, 
food containers, shells, motors, 
trucks, telegraph and telephone lines 
and equipment, radio apparatus and 
the thousand and one other articles 
necessary to keep our armies and 
navy in the field, because they do 
the work easier, quicker and better. 
With the use of electric soldering 
irons the hazard of fire is prac- 
tically eliminated and because no 
noxious gases, fumes or flames at- 
tend their use, the health and com- 
fort of the user is promoted. Also 
because these irons are -self-heated 
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and can be used anywhere that elec- 
tric current is available, the work 
can be done more quickly and better 
than with ordinary soldering tools. 
_ Besides electric soldering irons, 
electric glue pots, stoves, hot plates, 
air heaters and other devices are 
being used in rapidly increasing 
quantities in war work, because of 
their many inherent advantages. 

. Glue, in order to retain its stick- 
ing qualities, must be kept and ap- 
plied at a certain temperature and 
that temperature must be constantly 
the same. Glue that has been over- 
heated rapidly deteriorates. Electric 
glue pots are particularly  ad- 
vantageous because with them there 
is no guesswork. Their contents are 
automatically always kept at the 
same temperature, thus assuring the 
best and most economical results. 

Electric air heaters are ideal for 
use in small, isolated buildings such 
as sentry houses, oil houses, scale 
houses, watchmen’s houses and for 
places where chemicals and explo- 
sives are made or stored, and are 
rapidly coming into extended use for 
such purposes, in and around in- 
dustrial concerns of all kinds. 





How Many Familiar Trade 
Marks Do. You Know? 


The J. L. Terry Company of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, recently conducted a 
prize contest on the trade slogans of 
electrical manufacturers. 

Any person was eligible who was 
connected with a central station, tele- 
phone company, contracting firm or 
electrical dealer. The prizes were 
awarded on the basis of the greatest 
number of correct solutions sub- 
mitted, accompanied by the best lIet- 
ter of not more than 200 words giv- 
ing suggestions how the jobber can 
better co-operate with the dealer. The 
first prize was a vacuum cleaner; the 
second, a sewing machine motor; the 
third, a single-burner hotplate; the 
fourth, a percolator. There were ten 
prizes in all. 

Following is a list of the slogans 
used in the contest: 

1. “Not the name of a thing, but the 
mark of a service” 


2. “Diffusion plus reflection” 
ean “Clean—Cool—Convenient — Economi- 
4, “The | light that says ‘There it is’” 
5. “A size for every family—a style for 
every purse” 
6. “The guarantee of excellence on goods 
electrical” 
. “The economy of paying more for a... 
motor” 
8. “Turn down your e.ectric light; use 


9. “Everybody knows a.......... meter” 

a0. “Wereell: them. “occas Tools” 

11. “Are you still using one-time fuses? 
What a waste of money! Why not use— 

12. “The socket that links good service 
to satisfactory performance” 

13. ‘‘An institution buiit on ideas” 

14. “Make your line last longer and loox 
better”’ 

hee kne magneta Of trad@... e663 wees 
reflectors” 

16. “The flatiron without a fault” 


17. “Get your light in the right place 
WGK, Gigs <b ce ch cm ears bracket” 
18. “Safety, Service.” “Externally oper- 


ated switches” 
19. “It’s so easy to work when you use 
our appliances” 
20. “Cost no more 





last longer” 





Sell Tungsten Lamps to Help 


Fuel Conservation 

















The old-style 16-cp. carbon-filament lamp 
consumes about 50 watts. <A tungsten lamp 
which gives 20 cp. consumed only 25 watts. 
The contractor-dealer who educates his 
customers in the use of tungsten lamps, 
helps conserve fuel for the government, and 
helps his customers get more light for less 
money. Here is a conservation lamp-dis- 
play window arranged by Kellogg & Bertine, 
electrical dealers at Fifty-ninth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York City. 





Thickness of Lath and 
Plaster 
By Harry L. DAvIpD 


Often it is necessary for the wire- 
man when he is installing outlet 
boxes in roughing in to know the 
thickness of lath and plaster. For- 
merly the thickness of the lath and 
plaster rough and finish coats 
averaged, probably, in the neighbor- 
hood of 1 in., but modern practice 
is to put the coats on as thin as pos- 
sible. The consequence is that they 
are seldom if ever thicker than ¢ in., 
and they usually are about ? in. 
Hence, under ordinary conditions, 
it is safe to allow for a thickness of 
% in. for lath and plaster. 





Another Way to Figure Sell- 
ing Price, Allowing 10 


Per Cent Profit 


If your annual sales amount to 
somewhere between $5,000 to $15,000 
is it reasonable to assume that 25 
per cent of your sales goes towards 
paying your own salary, rent, light, 
heat and power, auto expense, esti- 
mator’s salary, stockroom expense, 
fire and liability insurance, advertis- 
ing, donations and contributions, as- 
sociation dues, printing, office ex- 
pense, postage stamps, bad accounts, 
loss and breakage of material, etc.? 
This is your overhead expense. Your 
customers must pay this the same 
way as they pay the material and 
labor you put in a job. Besides that, 
you owe it to yourself and to the in- 
dustry to see that your customers 
do pay you a reasonable profit on 
the transaction... 

Here is an illustration of an easy 
way to figure your job to make 10 
per cent net: 


If your cost of material and labor on an 
estimate is $60 

If your overhead expense is 25 per cent 

If you desire to make 10 per cent net on 
the job—add four ciphers to your cost of 
material and labor—thus $600,000; then di- 
vide by 65 ; 

“eo selling price 
58 


150 
130 


200 
195 


50 








Proof 
Cost of material and labor..........$60.00 
25 per cent overhead on selling prices. 23.08 
10 per cent net on selling price...... 9.23 





Selling price AS AWOVE. «i... ccccccwss $92.31 


If your cost of material and labor 
is $60 and your overhead is 19 per 
cent and you wish to make 10 per 
cent, divide by 71. If your overhead 
is 21 per cent and you wish to make 
10 per cent, divide by 69. If your 
overhead is 25 per cent and you wish 
to make 5 per cent, divide by 70. 

John A. Piepkorn, 11 Wells Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., secretary of the 
Wisconsin Association of Electrical 
Contractors & Dealers, in using this 
method of instructing contractors, 
said: 

“If none of the above illustrations 
fit your case, tell me what your over- 
head expense is and what net per- 
centage you wish to make and I will 
give you the factor figure. 

“Apply this method or a method 
having the same results and you will 
soon notice the difference in your 
bank balance.” 
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Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 


= DEALER HELPS 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURER OFFERS TO 
HrEeLP WAR CONSERVATION PLANS 







Interchangeable Attachment 
Devices 


“C-H Standard Attaching Devices” 
is the title of the new two-color en- 
velope folder being distributed by 
the Cutler-Hammer Company of Mil- 
waukee. Special emphasis is given 
to the fact that the C-H “Standard” 
attaching cap fits all C-H “Standard” 
plugs and receptacles as well as the 
standard plugs and receptacles of five 
other leading manufacturers. 

The folder illustrates twenty-one 
of the various attaching devices 
manufactured by this company. They 
include numerous types of flush, sur- 
face, conduit fitting, and metal 
mounting receptacles, besides motor 
attachment plugs, cord connectors 
and current taps. These devices have 
the N. E. C. “Standard” rating of 
10 amp., 250 volts with the exception 
of the standard attachment plug and 
current taps which have the maxi- 
mum screw shell or socket rating of 
660 watts. 

The folder lists the complete line 
of attaching devices, giving carton 
and standard package quantities, 
and price of each catalog num- 
ber. The usual space is provided on 
the first page of the folder for deal- 
ers’ or jobbers’ imprint. 





How a Vacuum Sweeper Made 
a Furnace Draw 


By C. E. REESER 


One of our new men, A. H. Nissley, 
was recently demonstrating a cleaner 
and set of attachments at a prospect’s 
home, where it was extraordinarily 
chilly. The lady explained it by tell- 
ing him that she had been unable to 
get any soft coal and had been in- 
duced to buy 5 tons of hard coal, 
and now she-couldn’t get a fire 
started. 

Nissley quickly suggested that her 
trouble could be readily solved with 
the vacuum sweeper, and showed ex- 
actly how. He put on the blower 
attachments and held the hose close 


to the grate, and in a few minutes 
the furnace was red hot. She bought 
the machine and attachments im- 
mediately, and I am told uses the 
blower three and four times a day in 








In addition to its many other pravtical 
uses the vacuum cleaner has proved ef- 
fective in getting furnace fires started. A 
demonstration of this idea resulted imme- 
diately in a sale. 





the way Nissley suggested. She has 
done considerable missionary work 
for us in the neighborhood, too, and 
Nissley anticipates more sales to de- 
velop, simply because of this novel 
use for the machine.—Frantz-Pre- 
mier Pay-Dirt. 


New “X-Ray” Booklet on 
Floodlighting 


“X-Ray Floodlighting’ is the 
name of a new booklet recently pub- 
lished by the National X-Ray Re- 
flector Company. 

This booklet explains at some 
length the important part floodlight- 
ing has played in the winning of the 
war. Protection lighting, as well as 
outdoor lighting for night work, is 
especially emphasized in the booklet. 

Protection lighting means, of 
course, lighting which helps to re- 
duce the fire hazard and by making 
it easier for the watchman to do his 
work helps to prevent theft. 

Several new silver mirrored re- 
flectors for projectors and three new 
X-Ray projectors are featured in this 
bulletin. These additional devices 
help to make the X-Ray line of flood- 
lighting units a comprehensive one. 





“FUNDAMENTALS OF IL- 
lLUMINATION DESIGN” is the 
title of a booklet issued by the en- 
gineering department of the National 
Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company, Clevelanc, Ohio, which 
presents in simple and readable lan- 
guage a discussion of the broad 
principles which underlie illuminat- 
ing engineering practice. Besides 
this bulletin on the fundamentals, 
other bulletins on specific applica- 





Put Three Reasons for Thanksgiving Into Your 
November Window 








NATIONAL ye.vary. LAMPS 


‘The Way To Better Light 


I'M THANKFOL 
THAT (VE ALAMD It re Ed 


VERY OWN SUF —rT's F 





U'M THANKFUL S 

THAT NATIONAL MAZDA LAMPS if 

| KEED OUR MUNITION FACTORIES # 
| UGHTED ALL NIGHT LONG $ & 


| YMTHANKFUL © 
me TWAT MY ELECTRICITY | 
E BULL 1S SO MODERATE © 
a IY MEVER BOTHERS, | 
fe ME FO! 














Grandmother, soldier grandson, and granddaughter tell why they are thankful in 
the Thanksgiving Day window trim provided by the National Lamp Works for dealers 


handling Mazda lamps. 


The display material can be obtained on request. 
and pumpkins add their autumn charm to the display. 


Cornstalas 
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Don’t Waste “Dealer Helps”—Put Them to Work 
in Your Window 








4 3 ee. 
J te eS : 
ae: aad ee fi a 
4 ee aa nse: s 
PRBS eRe SS eR 


ANYTHING ©vECTRICAL 








Cc. W. Beckley, Warren, Pa., believes in making the most of the “dealer helps” 


vided by manufacturers of electrical goods. 


pro- 


So in his electric shop windows he has put 


to work the various ‘cut-outs” and posters which have cost him nothing but which 
represent the best advertising brains that the manufacturers can buy. 





tions, such as industrial lighting, 
store lighting, show-window light- 
ing, light projection, tennis court 
lighting, protective lighting, have 
been issued by the organization. 





A Soldering-Iron Rack That 
Conserves Current 


Two descriptive leaflets illustrat- 
ing and describing Cutler-Hammer 
soldering irons and automatic safety 
racks for electric soldering irons 
have recently been issued by the 
Cutler-Hammer Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. These leaflets are known 
as Publications 403 and 404. The 
former enumerates the advantages 
to be gained through the use of an 
automatic safety rack. This rack 
keeps the iron at a safe temperature 
between periods of use; allows full 
current to flow as soon as the iron 
is lifted from the rack; insures 
against fire and waste, and speeds 
up work. 

Publication 404 points out that 
war-time work requires efficient tools, 
and as such the electric soldering 
iron consumes no fuel or current, 
except when in actual use; does not 
vitiate the air; is safe for both the 
experienced and inexperienced em- 
ployee, and reduces fire hazard. 








By H. L. ECKENROTH 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
San Rafael, Cal. 


SOME MONTHS AGO we discovered 
that a good many people who are 
busy during the day have not the 
opportunity to call at our salesrooms 
during the hours they are ordinarily 
open, so we looked about for some 
way to make it possible to reach this 
class of trade. As it did not appear 
desirable to keep the showroom open 
every evening of the week, we have 
adopted the plan of opening the 
showroom “evenings by appoint- 
ment.” Therefore we had a rubber 
stamp made, and all of the solicitors’ 
cards and certain of the pieces of 
literature sent out to customers now 
appear stamped with the following 
notice: 


Sales Department Open Evenings 
By Appointment 
After 5.80 p.m. Telephone S. R. 725. 


In order to make an evening ap- 
pointment, it is now only necessary 
for the “prospect” to call one of the 
salesmen on the telephone, giving 
the hour and date he wishes to visit 
the salesroom, and he can be assured 
that a representative of the company 
will be on hand to answer his ques- 
tions and demonstrate any devices in 
which he is interested. 





Putting America’s Kitchens 
on an Economy Basis 
By ARTHUR FRANCES 


If a cooking recipe is sure to win 
a woman’s attention, as some author- 
ity says it is, then a new booklet for 
customer distribution just issued by 
the Rathbone, Sard Electric Com- 
pany in behalf of Acorn electric 
ranges, will be widely read. 

This booklet contains fifteen cook- 
ing suggestions by Alice Brady, the 
cooking expert. All of the recipes 
conform to the recommendations of 
the Food Administration. The ad- 
vantages of cooking by electricity are 
explained in simple, untechnical 
terms. 

If this booklet is sent to a carefully 
selected list of names, it will serve 
a double purpose, for not only will 
it help to put America’s kitchens on 
an economy basis by encouraging 
more careful cooking but it will also 
increase the public’s knowledge of 
electric cooking and the advantages 
to be gained through its use. 





Making a Price Tag Sell 
Extra Fittings 
If you had just bought a portable 
lamp or appliance, and found on the 


attached price tag a picture of a two- 
way plug wouldn’t it suggest using 





the two 


This price tag ‘carries home” 
way plug story with every purchase of a 
portable lamp or appliance. 





the plug? Such a plug makes it 
possible to connect a lamp and an 
appliance from any socket, and the 
little picture on the Benjamin price 
tag tells the whole story. 
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THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 






Plausibility and Sincerity 
By L. F. MANN 


Needless to say, the successful 
salesman must at all times have a 
wholesome respect for the truth in 
all his assertions; for, unless the 
customer believes what he is told, 
the best sales talk in the world goes 
for naught. 

The salesman must be always 
plausible. And even the exact truth 
is not always propounded in a way 
that inspires confidence. 

Plausibility may sometimes be ac- 
quired by reference to a practical 
demonstration which proves the truth 
of a point which may be in doubt. 

But the mere manner of presenta- 
tion can perhaps do more to win the 
customer’s confidence than anything 
else. The best selling talk is the one 
which, through the sincerity of its 
appeal, unconsciously influences the 
customer to buy, really feeling that 
he had acted on his own judgment. 

Plausibility and sincerity are re- 
vealed in the use of simple, terse, 
frank expressions which cannot in 
any sense be misconstrued or attrib- 
uted a double meaning. 

Beware of making even truthful 
claims. in a too extravagant manner. 
While it is well to play up a special 
point of merit with all possible force, 
yet this should be done by means of 
concise, plausible, confidence-inspir- 
ing statements. 





When Your Time Is Short 


Sometimes you haven’t long to talk 
to a prospective buyer. He is about 
to leave or he is very busy and al- 
lots you but five minutes. 

You can’t tell your whole story in 
the time at your command. You don’t 
want to get started and have to stop 
right in the middle. You might per- 
haps in some cases get the man suf- 
ficiently interested to be willing to 
wait and hear it all, but that’s not al- 
ways the case. What are you going 
to do when time is short and you want 
to get something over while you can? 


Ideas Other Men Have Used 
to Help Them Sell 


Well, why isn’t it the thing to do 
to get in at least one good punch that 
will count and that ,will be remem- 
bered, even if after that you don’t 
have time for any finishing touches? 

Go right straight to the point you 
want to make. Have it outlined in 
your mind so you will not have to hem 
and haw and wander about for words. 
Know how to put that one point right 
to the front and do it quickly. 

Put into that brief presentation 
all the punch you can. Don’t try to 
make noise count for punch. Noise 
is not punch. Don’t wave your arms, 
for gesticulation is not punch. Con- 
centrate your mind on what you are 
saying and say just what needs to be 
said and put the whole vital force of 
your body and mind right behind it. 

Without bragging or bluffing or 








Training the Sales Force 


W. R. JoHNSON, of Wausau, Wis., 
has a unique plan of training the 
girls in his store. When a traveling 
salesman comes to call Mr. Jonnson 
invites him into his office, and also 
calls in the girls of his office and his 


sales force. He then lets the sales- 
man make his sales talk, regardless 
of whether or not he is in the mar- 
ket at that particular time for this 
salesman’s product. It makes no 
difference whether the salesman is 
selling appliances or sockets. After 
the salesman has gone the force gets 
together in a little conference and 
discusses not only the points that he 
has brought out about his wares, but 
also the methods he used in present- 
ing his product. They analyze this 
sales talk and pick out the strong 
points that they can use in their own 
business. This plan has resulted in 
keeping the girls of the sales and 
office force trained in the lines of 
merchandise that the store carries 
and has assisted them in picking up 
the talking points and sales argu- 


ments of many clever traveling 
salesmen. 





blustering or exaggerating, tell the 
truth about the subject in hand. Tell 
it so it will be understood. Tell it and 
stop a little ahead of time. Leave 
your listener thinking that you know 
your business, that it is important 
business, but that you appreciate the 
value of other people’s time as well as 
your own. 





Not «I _— Know ”— But 
“+ 17ll Find Out!” 


The salesman who frequently has 
to reply “I don’t know” to the query 
of a customer is not making good. 
Your customer has a right to expect 
you to be fully informed about the 
goods you are selling. It is your busi- 
ness to be able to answer questions. 
If you are selling such electrical sup- 
plies as are complicated in operation 
or construction, all the more impor- 
tant that vou know about them, be- 
cause you will have more questions 
to answer than you would if the goods 
were simple. The fact that you are 
a salesman and not an electrical en- 
gineer does not prevent your custom- 
er from wanting to know. You your- 
self would not think very highly of a 
man who tried to sell you a mechan- 
ical device the workings of which he 
could not fully explain. 

There is only one way to give the 
impression of knowing, and that is 
actually to know. You may put up 
a bluff about it, but eventually you 
will be found out and then your posi- 
tion will be more embarrassing than 
before. 

That means a loss of the cus- 
tomers you have bluffed. Of course 
you cannot know everything, no mat- 
ter how hard you:study or how fast 
you learn, but study all you can and 
learn all you can and then avoid say- 
ing “I don’t know.” If you really do 
not know and if an evasive answer 
will not let you out, instead of saying, 
“T don’t know,” say “I’ll find out.” 
That will leave a better impression 
in the customer’s mind and in the end 
will give satisfaction. 

The two replies may admit the same 
thing, but the difference in the word- 
ing makes a difference in the sug- 
gestion conveyed to the hearer’s mind. 
When there are two ways of express- 
ing a statement, always use the form 
that gets the more credit for you and 
for your line. This may be a little 
thing, but salesmanship is made up 
of little things. 
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Selling in Front of a Wall of Lamp Boxes 

















A striking set-up of lamp boxes is that of the Brown-Gates Company, Springfield. 


Mass. 


In pushing its lamp sales this company found unusually effective a display of 
boxes stacked on each other against a supporting row of inclined pipe conduit. 
250 boxes were required for this wall space, 1] ft. by 13 ft. 


About 
This Mazda display won 


considerable attention from the passers-by, forming as it did a background in front of 


which all the business of the store was carried on. 


and fittings were shown in the windows. 


Miscellaneous appliances, motors 





Is the Customer Always 
Right? 


We have heard a great deal during 
the last few years about the policy 
that the customer is always right. 
Lots of retail stores have undertaken 
to do business and to make adjust- 
ments on that principle. 

There has been so much talk about 
the favorable side of the rule that 
some wholesale houses and even man- 
ufacturers have adopted it. Maybe 
the customer is always right, but 
I doubt if anyone really believes that, 
at wholesale or retail. The matter 
resolves itself into a question of 
whether we can afford to pretend he 
is always right. 

Is it right that we should allow a 
claim when we know the claim is 
not based on a just demand? Should 
we refund money or send new goods 
just to keep the customer good 
natured, when we know he is really 
not entitled to them? 

When we refund money to a cus- 
tomer not really entitled to it, we 
add to our running expenses and who 
pays those expenses? Our customers 
of course. In other words, the cus- 
tomers who always settle their bills 


in full and never put in claims for 
unfair adjustments, are compelled 
to help pay the adjustments to the 
customers who are always kicking. 

The man who is the most desirable 
customer thus has to pay tribute to 
the less desirable customer. That 
is one of the results of the blind 
adoption of the principle that the 
customer is always right. 

When you sell goods, don’t allow 
any customer to get the impression 
that your house is prepared to settle 
every kind of a claim at face value 
just to be thought a good house to 
buy from. When claims are put up 
to you, make it your principle to give 
the idea that the customer will get 
everything to which he is fairly en- 





Do You Know That 


23 per cent for overhead and 
10 per cent for profit equals 


50 per cent on cost of labor and ma- 
terial. 
You Must 


add 50 per cent to cost of labor and 
material to get 23 per cent for your 
overhead and 10 per cent for profit on 
the job. 








titled, but that he cannot expect. more 
than that. It is sometimes easier to 
close up a sale with a man by giving 
the impression that he can return the 
goods, claim rebates or make deduc- 
tions, or in some way get a better 
deal than appears on the face of the 
order, but when you do that, you 
lay the pipe for trouble. 

Unless the house behind you is 
prepared to be robbed right and left, 
don’t preach the gospel of the cus- 
tomer being always right. The cus- 
tomer is often wrong, and when he is 
wrong he ought to admit it. No 
business of a wholesale nature, at 
least, can afford to view it otherwise. 





Handing Out Tips 
By FRANK FARRINGTON 


I don’t mean the tips you hand out 
to the pirate who grabs your hand 
bag from you as soon as you come in 
sight of the railroad station, nor do 
I mean the piratess or piratette who 
smiles into your hat when you come 
out of the Cafe Dansant, if that’s the 
way you spell it. I mean the tips 
you might be handing out to the men 
who are or who should be your cus- 
tomers, particularly the latter. 

As you travel around, you see 
many good ideas worked out in the 
development of business, ideas that 
customers in other towns on your ter- 
ritory could be using if they knew 
about them. If there is a man you 
have been trying for some time to 
sell, without success, just begin hand- 
ing out to that man trade tips when 
you call on him. Don’t do it as if 
you were doing him a great favor. 
Do it in a friendly way, as if, “Well, 
if I can’t sell you anything, we can at 
least be friends.” You will not be 
likely to pass information over to 
that man many times without getting 
results that will be of practical value. 

It is not necessary either that you 
wait until you get to a man’s town or 
store to hand him the tip. Write to 
him, saying that here is an idea you 
saw worked out in Jonesville and you 
think he might be able to use it. 
Whether he makes use of the idea or 
not, he will appreciate your sugges- 
tion and you will find you are getting 
closer to him all the time. There 
doesn’t live the man in business so 
infernally grouchy that you cannot 
get under his belt by some means, and 
the above plan isn’t the worst in the 
world. 
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Economy of Space Is Feature 
of This Contractor- 
Dealer’s Store 


The salesroom, office, fixture room 
and workshop of the Arkansas Elec- 
tric Company of Little Rock, Ark., 
are located on the main floor of a 
building in the high-rent district. 
The main part of the store occupies 
the front of the building and has an 
18-ft. ceiling. The rear part of the 
room is divided by a mezzanine floor 
that makes it into two rooms with 
10 ft. and 8 ft. ceilings respectively. 
The storeroom is located above the 
false ceiling of the fixture room. 
This arrangement was made possible 
by making the first floor of the build- 
ing the 18 ft. in height when it was 
constructed. Besides the advantage 
obtained by economy of space in a 
high-rent district, the convenient lay- 
out of the store saves many steps on 
the part of the employees of the 
company. 

The neat salesroom, shown in an 
accompanying illustration is lined 
on both sides with sectional cases, 


STORE EQUIPMENT AND METHOD 


How to Plan and Equip Your Store 
for More Economical Merchandising 


5. 


the number of which can be increased 
at any time without disrupting the 
apearance of regularity of the store. 
The office is located behind a railing 
at the rear of the main room so that 
the bookeeper-clerk can wait on trade, 
as well as keep accounts. 

The fixture room, located directly 
behind the salesroom, is 9 ft. nar- 
rower than the salesroom. This af- 
fords a combination stockroom and 
passageway to the workshop in the 
rear. The passageway is lined on 
one side with shelves and on the 
other side with barrels. Supplies 
are carried here to fill the needs of 
the counter sales and for contracting 
work. 

The attractive fixture display room 
is divided into four parts by railings, 
with each division displaying its par- 
ticular type fixture. They are group- 
ed with dining-room fixtures in one 
place, the direct lighting fixtures in 
another place, parlor fixtures in an- 
other and commercial lighting in an- 
other. Compartments built under- 
neath the ledges in the fixture room 
provides storage space for extra lamp 














Both sides of the salesroom are lined with sectional cases, 


= be increased at any time without disrupting the appearance of regularity of the 
store. 








the number of which 


The office is located behind a railing at the rear of the main room. 





shades and bowls. This storeroom 
prevents breakage that usually comes 
from handling shades and bowls be- 
tween the stock and fixture rooms. 





SM Put Your Goods Where They 


Can Be Seen Easily 


By G. L. BETRON 
Prior & Sallada Company, Williamsport, Pa. 

Putting goods out where they can 
be seen always makes them move 
faster. If, in addition, several sizes 
or varieties of the same article are 
shown together, the casual visitor to 
the store is tempted to look them over 
and see which type fits his needs. 
Following out this idea we have de- 
vised and installed a case for auto- 
mobile, battery and decorative lamps 
which has proved to be very satisfac- 
tory. 

In an ordinary glass-inclosed floor 
display case we fitted three shelves. 
Each shelf carries fifty small trays, 
made of white cardboard and closely 
resembling box lids. These trays are 
numbered in black ink from 1 to 150. 

All of our single contact lamps are 
displayed in the trays numbered from 
1 to 50. Double contact lamps are 
placed in trays numbered from 50 to 
100, and the balance of the trays are 
filled with various styles of flash- 
lights and decorative bulbs. . 

Each tray carries a number at the 
end, together with the size, voltage 
and price of the lamp it carries. A 
cardboard table shows the tray num- 
bers, sizes and prices of all the lamps 
displayed. This card, in connection 
with the data folder supplied by the 
large lamp manufacturers, gives 
ready information on the style of 
lamp needed for any make and model 
of motor car. The trays are gone 
over each day to replenish stock, and 
the arrangement of the lamps makes 
stock taking extremely easy. The 
case is located where it will attract 
the attention of the trade. 








When Does 23 Plus 10 
Equal 50? 


Answer: When 23 per cent is your 
“overhead,” and 10 per cent is the profit 
you want. For then you have to add to 
your costs for labor and material not 
“23 and 10,” but “32 and 14”—and “32 
and 14” figures out in simplest form as 
plain “50.” So, we repeat, to cover 23 
per cent overhead and 10 per cent profit, 
add 50 per cent to your costs for labor 
and material. 
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In this store at Little Rock, Ark., the fixture display room is divided 


into four 


parts by railings, with each division displaying its particular type of fixture. 





Using Pillars 


When there is a large post or pil- 
lar somewhere in the store, it can of 
course be made to carry a showcase 
of some sort, but in many instances 
there is no room for such a case, as 
the pillar takes up all the available 
room. If the pillar is covered with 
plate-glass mirrors on all sides, it 
will become an attractive fixture that 
will help to give the store individu- 
ality. This may be the the case, even 
if the pillar happens to be in the win- 
dow. If it is not feasible to use a 
showcase or shelving or mirrors 
around the pillar, you can at least 
make it the medium for displaying 
some form of advertising matter, at- 


tractive showcards from manufac- 


turers, etc. Or you can put a little 
shelf around it and place on the shelf 
advertising matter with a “Help 
Yourself!” sign above it. At all 
events, make the pillar or post pay 
for the space it takes up. 





Inclosed Case for Repaired 
Appliances 


Repaired appliances awaiting de- 
livery to customers who will call for 
them are kept by the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Light & Power Company in 
an inclosed case. Wooden doors in- 
stead of glass doors have been used 
on this case to entirely hide these 
appliances from view. Because of 
the fact that used appliances, clums- 
ily wrapped and tied with cord, make 
unsightly appearance, it is 


an 


thought to be a good plan to keep 
them out of sight in a store that has 
new appliances to sell. This plan is 
highly recommended by C. F. Farley, 
who is in charge of the store. 





Tilt the High Shelf Forward 


If a shelf for the display of elec- 
trical appliances is above the level 
of the eyes, it should be tilted for- 
ward so as to show the side and top 
lines of the appliances, writes a San 
Diego dealer. If the shelf is not 


tilted, the view is mostly of the un- 
der sides of the articles displayed. 
Just a little tilt brings the whole of 
the articles into view. 





Wiring-Supplies Samples 
Mounted on Separate 
Display Boards 


L. A. Grant, store manager of the 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, West Forty-second Street, New 
York City, has devised an ingenious 
scheme for displaying wiring supplies 
by means of samples attached to felt- 
covered bourds which are displayed 
in the showcases, as shown in the ac- 
companying photograph. 

Groups of similar devices and ma- 
terials are mounted on a single board 
so that when a customer inquires for 
a given device or supply part the 
board carrying that and all similar 
devices can be lifted out and shown 
to him on top of the showcase. The 
plugs, sockets, switches, plates and 
fuses are wired to the boards, small 
copper wires passing through holes 
bored in the wood. 

Algo mounted on the boards near 
each device or part is a grooved label 
holder which contains a price card 
showing the stock number, the retail 
price, and the trade price in code. 
The labels are protected by little 
sheets of gelatine. 

















In this store samples of all wiring devices and supplies are mounted by groups on 


felt-covered boards in the showcases. 


The sockets, fuses and switches are fastened to 


the boards by wires passing through holes bored in the wood, and a label holder near 
each device gives its stock number, retail price, and trade price in code. 
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Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from August 23 to September 20, Inclusive 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 


Consulting Illuminating Engineer, 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design patents 
pertaining to lighting materials, issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office between August 23, 1918, 
and September 20, 1918, inclusive: 


52,299. Lighting Fixture. Dixon L. Bean, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to American Lamp Com- 
pany. Filed June 20, 1917. Issued Aug. 27, 
1918. Term, seven years. 


52,366. Socket Cover for Lighting Fixtures. 
Gottfried Westphal, Guttenberg, N. J., assignor 
to Shapiro & Aronson, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Filed April 30, 1918. Issued Aug. 27, 1918. 
Term, three and one-half years. 

52,400. Light Filter. Beatrice Irwin, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 16, 1917. Issued 


Sept. 10, 1918. Term, seven years. 

52,403. Commercial Unit for Nitrogen Lamps. 
Barnet Newland, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Incandescent Supply Company, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Feb. 9, 1918. Issued Sept. 10, 1918. 
Term, 


three and one-half years. 





52,366 














New York City 


52,418. Bowl for a Lighting Fixture. 
Wahle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Issued Sept. 10, 1918. 


52,422. Lighting Fixture. Harry C. Adam, 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed June 8, 1918. Issued 
Sept. 17, 1918. Term, fourteen years. 

52,452. Lamp Shell Body. Samuel Jankel- 
son, Rockaway Beach, N assignor to In- 
candescent Supply Company, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Feb. 9, 1918. Issued Sept. 17, 1918. 
Term, three and one-half years. 

14,511 (Reissue). Design 
Shade for a Lamp. George W. 
York, N. Y. Filed June 8, 1918. 
27, 1918. 


Mechanical Patents 


1,276,791. Light Focusing Mechanism. Wal- 
ter S. Mayer, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Elec- 
tric Service Supplies Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed Oct. 6, 1917. Issued Aug. 27, 1918. 

1,276,966. Electric Light Fixture. 
Rubin, Baltimore, Md. Filed 
Issued Aug. 27, 18. 


Albert 
Filed March 15, 1918. 
Term, seven years. 


Cassidy, New 
Issued Aug. 


Harry 
Aug. 31, 1917. 








52,400 























1,276,966 





1,277,110 


for a Hood or: 








1,277,109. Operating Table Illuminator. 
liam L. alg yey Rochester, N. Y., assignor to 
Bausch _& Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
N.Y. Filed April 5, 1917. Issued Aug 27, 1918. 
_ 1,277,110. Operating Table Tuminator. Wil- 
liam L. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y., assignor to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
cna: Filed April 16, 1917. Issued Aug. 27, 

1,277,426, Electric Switch. Charles J. Klein, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to the Cutler-Hammer 


Wil- 


Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed 
Sept. 11, 1914. Issued Sept. 3, 1918 
1,277,533. Lamp Lock Socket. Reuben B. 


Benjamin, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 3 4ote Til. 


Filed Oct. '7, 1914. Issued Sept. 
1,277,534. Gripping Device. Reuben’ B. 
Benjamin, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Benjamin 


Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Filed July 26, 1915. Issued Sept. 3, 1918 

1,278,808. Lamp Shade Holder. Max Koss- 
mann, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Robert Find- 
lay Manufacturing Company, Inec., New York, 
eee’ Filed April 17, 1918. Issued Sept. 10, 

1,279,179. Candle Socket. Arthur J. Tizley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to the Bryant Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, enna Filed Oct. 30, 1916. 
Issued Sept. 17. 1918 


1,279,197. Illuminated Sign. 
liams, New York, 


Chicago, Il. 


Joseph G. Wil- 
N. Y., assignor to the Current 
New York, 
Issued Sept. 17, 


Saving Electric Sign Company, Ine., 
1 
1918. 


Filed May 20, 1914. 





52,422 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications of any of these patents may be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, 


Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each 
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C. A. Coffin Appointed 


Officer of French 
Legion of Honor 


The only officer of the Legion of 
Honor in America is Charles A. 
Coffin, chairman of the board of 
directors of the General Electric 
Company and head of the Franco- 
American Clearing House in New 
York, the ex-assistant French War 
Secretary, Justin Godart, having 
brought with him to this country a 
special commission from his govern- 
ment to bestow the cross of an officer 
of the Legion of Honor upon Mr. 
Coffin. 

This great honor was conferred 
on Mr. Coffin for his work at the 
Franco-American Clearing House, 
which is now under the direction of 
the Red Cross, and for his efforts to 
develop a system of scholarship for 
Americans in French universities. 
Mr. Coffin succeeded Judge Robert S. 
Lovett as the head of the committee 
of co-operation appointed by the Red 
Cross to negotiate with independent 
war relief organizations. As head 
of the executive committee of the 
War Relief Clearing House he has 
been very much interested and very 
active in war service. 

Charles A. Coffin was born in 
Somerset County, Maine. He was a 
manufacturer in Masachusetts prior 
to 1881 when, with others, he pur- 
chased the Thomson-Houston Elec- 
tric Company. He was active in the 
management of this company until 
1892 when it became a part of the 
General Electric Company. Mr. 
Coffin was president of the General 
Electric Company from its organi- 
zation until June, 1913, and since 
has been chairman of the board of 
directors. 





Harry B. Joyce, who has been 
connected with the United Electric 
Light & Power Company, New York 
City, for several years as power en- 
gineer, has received a commission as 
captain in the Quartermaster’s Corps, 
U. S. A. Mr. Joyce’s experience in 


GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 


Glimpses of Electrical Men. as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 


practically every phase of engineer- 
ing connected with the company’s 
business, and his special knowledge 
of refrigeration, are responsible for 
his appointment to the responsible 
position which he will hold at Wash- 
ington. 





Electrical Contractors Associ- 
ation of Minnesota Has In- 


creased Membership 
20 Per Cent 


The Minneapolis District Associa- 
tion of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers’ recent meeting was attended 
by twenty-two members, including 
three electrical jobbers. The reports 
on the national convention at Cleve- 
land by W. H. Vilett and others who 
attended that convention attracted 
considerable attention. 

The new association, organized 
under the Goodwin Plan, has among 
its members most of the members of 
the old association of electrical con- 
tractors in Minneapolis. C. A. Craft, 
secretary of the State association, al- 
ready has a record of an increase of 
20 per cent in the membership of the 
association. 

W..I. Gray is State chairman and 


practically all of the local electrical 
jobbers are co-operating with the 
contractors and dealers in their as- 
sociation work. 





Chicago Electric Club-Jovian 
League Gains Big 
Membership 


In carrying out an idea presented 
by Assistant Secretary H. V. Coffy 
of H. M. Byllesby & Company, the 
Electric Club-Jovian League of Chi- 
cago has been able to add 110 new 
members to its rolls, and to sub- 
scribe $1,000 to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. When the loan campaign first 
started, Mr. Coffy suggested that 
the club announce its intention to 
subscribe to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan to the full amount of new mem- 
bership initiation fees received dur- 
ing the Liberty Loan period. At the 
time the suggestion was made the 
club had on hand no funds with 
which it could subscribe to the Lib- 
erty Loan. Before the campaign 
closed the club had secured 110 new 
members and $550 with which to 
buy Liberty Bonds. Taking a 
chance of getting additional mem- 
bers the club subscribed $1,000 to 
the Fourth Liberty Loan. 





THE ELLIOTT ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, CLEVELAND, has 
moved to new quarters in its new 
building, at 813 Superior Avenue, 
N. W., Cleveland. 














Which of these two is the accomplished crap shooter and which is the innocent 


vacationer, unaddicted to games of chance? 


tell. 
black seegar of Paul Koch (at left). 
Fred Rosseland (at right). 


Even if you didn’t know ’em, you could 


Note the elastic knees, the alert and tense “come seven” facial expression and 
Also note, please, the rheumatic stiff knees of 
Does he impress you as a gamester? 


In their working 


moments these boys devote themselves respectively to the firms of Koch & Sandidge 


and the National Safety Council, Chicago. 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


AND WHERE 
TO BUY IT 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Whick 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 
tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filing cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put in- 
formation on what ts made and who 
makes it, right at your finger’s end. 


Every item, with its illustration, will fit 
a standard 8-in. by 5-in. filing card. Or, 
if preferred, these items can be pasted on 
sheets of paper for binding in a loose-leaf 
catalog or folder. 



































This section “New Merchandise to 
Sell” is an editorial text section prepared 
by the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 
before our readers information concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 
ventions on the market. 


To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker’ of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character 
of this service. 








Pressed-Steel Electric Toaster 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


Minimum cost of operation is one of 
the features of .a pressed-steel electric 
toaster which is being manufactured by 
the Nationai Electric Heating Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. This toaster is 
light and neat in appearance and is plated 
with highly-polished nickel. The heater 
is supplied with 6 ft. of heater coil and 
attachment plug complete. 





Hand Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


Hand lamps designed for use where a 
portable extension is required, are being 
made by the Appleton Electric Company, 
218 North Jefferson Street, Chicago, Il. 
These lamps are particularly suited for 
garages, refineries, flour mills, for marine 
work, or wherever there is vapor, gas, 
fine dust or moisture. The guard is fur- 
nished with a hook so that the lamp 


may be hung up while the workman is 
making an_ installation. Brass guards 
are regularly furnished with these lamps, 
but steel guards can be furnished if 
specified. 








Sewing Lamps for Holiday 
Trade 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


The “Eye-Ease” sewing lamp which is 
an attractive specialty for the holiday 
trade is also said to be a successful year- 
round _ seller. It is sold completely 
equipped with scissors, needle cushion, 
emery bag and hooks for these articles 
as well as a thimble, crochet cotton, silk 
thread, etc. The base is hollowed out 
to serve as a receptacle for buttons, hooks 


and eyes, etc. It is made with twelve 
pegs for holding spools. The lamp base 
is made of wood, hand turned, and is 
finished in red mahogany. The shade is 
of metal with a mahogany finish outside 
and an aluminum finish inside. 

The lamp is made in two styles—for 
table use and for floor use. The lamp is 
equipped with a Cutler-Hammer push 
socket; Benjamin swivel plug, and par- 
allel silk cord approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. It is being 
marketed by the American Lamp Com- 


pany of 506 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 





Vacuum Cleaner with Gear- 
Driven Brush 
From £lectrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


An internal-gear-driven brush.is the 
chief feature of the “Bee” vacuum tleaner 
recently placed upon the market by the 
Birtman Electric Someeny Randolph 
Street and Ogden Avenue, Chicago. The 
motor on the machine, which was de- 
signed especially for vacuum cleaner use 
to give high efficiency and great dura- 
bility, is controlled by means of a switch 


. 


on the grip handle. Another feature of 
the machine is its special self-feeding oil 
wells, which make frequent oiling un- 
necessary. The cleaner is designed so 
that it can easily reach carpets beneath 
low furniture. 











Machine for Handling 
Wrapping Tape 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 | 


The Good Manufacturing Company, 106 
North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill., which 
is marketing the No. 5 “Star” sealing 
machine shown, claims that it is cheaper 
to wrap packages with gummed paper 
tape than by any other method. The 
machine which is being sold is designed 
to assist in handling the tape. It will 
handle equally well any weight or width 
of tape, 4-in. 30-lb., to 3-in. 90-lb. It 
will also handle tape wound gum side 
in or gum side out. 

The cutting knife is of heavy brass 
nickel-plated, with very sharp milled 
teeth. The toothed plate can be moved 
forward or backward by means of set 
screws to get perfect adjustment of the 
cutting knife with reference to the wetting 
roller. The knife can be raised and low- 
ered by means of a lever. This adjust- 
ment makes for convenience of handling 
heavy or light tape. 
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From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


lain in a fuse plug being placed upon 
the market by the Chelten Electric Com- 
pany, 4859 Stenton Avenue, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
standard capacities up to and including 
30 amp. and has been approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
fuses are much lighter 
makers say, and fuse wires make a per- 
manent connection, the wire itself being 


Fiber Fuse Plugs 


Fiber has been substituted for porce- 
This plug is made in 


in weight, the 


tested and the fuse so calibrated that 
it will blow in accordance with the Un- 
derwriters’ recommendations. 





Device Simplifies Meter Reading 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


An improved meter-reading and record- 
ing device for attachment to the ordinary 
house-type Westinghouse single-phase 
watt-hour meters has been brought out 
by the Economy Appliance Company of 
Waterloo, Iowa. The device is easily ap- 
plied to these meters, the change being 
made by removing the old cover and re- 
placing it with the new one, which has 
the device mounted upon it. The ordinary 
pointer hands are also removed and are 
replaced by hands with knife-blade at- 
tachments. To read his meter the cus- 
tomer inserts a card in a slot provided 
for the purpose, turns the lever at the 
side of the meter and withdraws the card. 
Turning the lever marks the position of 
the knife-blade hands upon dials printed 
on the card so that this record can be 
mailed to the central station office. 











Wall Bracket Fixture 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


Time and labor are the two main sav- 
ings claimed for a wall bracket being 
manufactured by the Lightolier Company, 
569 Broadway, New York. The bracket 
consists of a crowfoot joint attached to 
the wall, in which is, set a long rod or a 
threaded wire. The bracket is slipped 
over this wire and*the brass nut at the 
protruding end is tightened. 





Push-Button Flush Switch 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


Because these switches are very shal- 
low, being only 1 in. deep, they are pro- 
vided with an easy, short g-in. push. No 
pins or bushings can work loose, accord- 
ing to the makers, because of the rigid 
construction of the parts. Outside of the 
bearings all parts are riveted firmly to- 
gether. This device is known as No. 200 
single-pole or 203 three-way switch and 
is manufactured by the Duncan Elec- 
trical Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 








Lamp Shield Minimizes Glare 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


In addition to a porcelain-enamel metal 
reflector for properly directing the light 


distribution a shield may also be used 
for prevention of glare. Such a combina- 
tion of devices is made by L. Plaut & 
Company, 432 East Twenty-third Street, 
New York City. The distribution ob- 
tained from the combined reflector and 
shield with a 110-watt gas-filled lamp is 
shown in the illustration, affording fairly 
uniform illumination under the lamp. 


Wide Beam Reflector for 
Floodlighting Unit 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


The National X-Ray Reflector Company 
of Chicago has placed upon the market a 
reflector known as No. 810 which is adapt- 
ed for use with the No. 51 floodlight pro- 
jector, also manufactured by this com- 
pany. This reflector is manufactured in 
both corrugated and plain types. It is said 
to produce a wide distributing beam of 
light. The manufacturer claims that this 
can easily and simply be placed in the 
projector. 








Electric Suction Pumps 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


Suitable for individual water supply 
systems and for a large variety of spe- 
cial purposes, Paul suction pumps, manu- 
factured by the Fort Wayne (Ind.) En- 
gineering & Manufacturing Company, are 
said to be exceptionally strong, are easily 
accessible and are convenient to handle. 
This pump was designed especially to 
supersede the water motor-driven pump, 
and it is claimed that it does away with 
all the troubles connected therewith and 
practically eliminates care and repair. 





Noiseless in action, small in size, simple, 


strong and self-contained, it fills the re- 
quirements for residence service in an 
ideal manner, according to the makers. 
The pump is of the plunger type, fully 
brass-fitted, bolted to the frame so that 
it overhangs the bed, and giving free 
access to all pipe connections. On the 
bedplate between the pump and the motor 
is an automatic electric controller con- 
nected to the pump by a small copper 
tube and wired to the motor, starting 
the pump automatically when the pres- 
sure has dropped to the lowest point and 
stopping the pump when the pressure has 
reached the highest point for which the 
controller is set, thus keeping a constant 
supply of water under pressure. 





Automatic Battery-Charging 
Panels 


Company of Schenectady, N. Y. Th 


or more watts and for 35 volts. 


are also furnished by the company. 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


Automatic cut-in and cut-out switches 
which will not close the charging circuits 
until the generator voltage has reached 
the proper value and which will open the 
circuits immediately upon reversal of the 
current are features of battery-charging 
panels made by the General HElectric 
ey es ese 
panels are furnished for 1250, 1500, eee 

ey 
are made of black. marine-finished slate 
and are arranged for wall mounting. The 
proper generators for use with this panel 





Reflectors for Showcases 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


Designed for glass or wood-frame 
showcases, special reflectors are being 
made by C. W. Cole & Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal. These reflectors, which are 
made to the measurements of showcases, 
consist of three parts, the reflector itself, 
a triangular channel for the upper corner 
of the showcase and a clip that passes 
through the channel and reflector and 
through the felt and cement separating 
the top and front plates of glass in the 
showcase. This clip serves to hold the 
triangular channel in its place in the 
reflector, and the channel in turn holds 
the reflector in proper position without 
the use of other visible support. The 
reflector, which is designed for use with 
10-watt Mazda sign lamps, is made of 
one piece of heavy metal finished to 
match the case. The inside is finished 





in a flat-white sprayed celluloid. 











Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
under proper heading for ready reference when you want to buy. Continued on third and fourth pages following. 
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Do you remember the chap who remarked, 
“Lost, lost in an impenetrable forest” when 
he collided four times in rapid succession 
with the same tree in his own front yard, 
after a misspent evening at the club. Well, 
this is not the same chap, despite the back- 
ground. This, kind friends, is Victor R. 
Despard, until recently of Pass & Seymour, 
but now of Despard Gordon, Chicago. To 
the best of our knowledge, we hasten to add, 
he is not addicted to clubs. 





New York Jovians Hold War 
Meeting 


At the meeting of the New York 
Jovian League on Oct. 16 at the Hotel 
McAlpin, Congressman Charles Pope 
Caldwell, member of the committee 
on military affairs at Washington; 
Lieutenant John Quinney of the Ca- 
nadian Army, who fought at Vimy 
Ridge and Messines; Theodore 
Beran, chairman of the electrical di- 
vision of the Liberty Loan Commit- 
tee, and T. C. Martin, chairman of 
the Electrical Societies division, also 
spoke briefly upon the Liberty Loan. 
J. M. Wakeman, president of the 
league, who presided at the meeting, 
called for subscriptions to the loan. 
Although everyone present had al- 
ready subscribed through various 
other channels, the 150 men present 
responded with subscriptions for 
$35,000 and James H. McGraw 
promptly matched the amount al- 
ready raised, making a total sub- 
scription of $70,000. The next larg- 
est subscriber was Harry B. Logan. 

A number of men prominent in 
the industry, were present and 
Thomas A. Edison sent in a $500 
subscription by mail. Major Cleve- 
land M. Hall of the Canadian Serv- 


ice and George B. Muldaur, Jr., of 
the Rainbow Division, one of the 
heroes of Chateau Thierry, were 
among the military men present. 





How They Save Wire, Con- 


duit and Knobs in Iowa 


“We have a very good stock man 
whom we have instructed to see that 
all scrap is worked up. I have just 
made a trip through the stock room 
and find that we have perhaps 50 lb. 
scrap wire which is spliced and taped. 
At this time such an amount will 
warrant a half day’s work. This 
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Sam Furst takes’ lamp orders the way 
he takes pictures—with a smile and the 
same playful abandon'‘that have made him 
and the Bryant-Marsh Company famous in 
the Ozark country and the Southwest. 





spliced wire is used in turn on work 
which will permit it. Also conduit 
is used up so there is very little 
scrap and what there is is worked 
into drill handles and nipples. : 

“One item which I have noticed 
our men have been using in an un- 
usual way is the small round head 
on the ‘nail-it’ knob, of which there 
are a number in nearly every ship- 
ment. This item they have used for 
switch supports in steel boxes and 
sub-bases for switches and recep- 
tacles for open work.” 

Working up old stock and short 
ends of material has almost become 
an exact science with the Marshall 
Electric Company of Marshalltown, 








Iowa, as the foregoing statement of 
E. N. Peak will show. In addition 
to this the company has made it a 
policy to work into stock marred or 
tarnished fixture parts or entire fix- 
tures, enameling or giving them a 
refinishing. The latter process adds 
greatly to the cost of the article, at 
the present rate of wages. Mr. Peak 
believes that fixture parts may be 
very well refinished by dipping in 
enamel or gloss metal paint. 





THE CRAIG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, 
PA., announces its removal to 418 
Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, where the 
company has opened up a retail elec- 
trical appliance store in connection 
with its contracting department. 


IN HURLEY HALL, which 
the Hurley Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, has provided for its employees, 
dances and card parties are held 
every two weeks. On a recent fes- 
tive occasion the hall was beautifully 
decorated by the boys and girls of 
the company and more than 400 em- 
ployees, including, men and women 
from both the office and shop, were 
in attendance. Honorary members 
of the “Hurley Thors” are: N. C. 
Hurley, J. H. Sullivan, H. Dubia, R. 
J. Kellogg, A. J. Fisher and F. A. 
Allair. 














P. L. Thomson, advertising manager of 
the Western Electric Company, exhibits 
one item of ‘overhead’ which is not to be 


kept down. You can see how Mr. Thom- 
son, J@., feels about having his likeness 
appear in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
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“Hope for More Joint Meet- 
ings of Contractors and 
N. BE. L. A.,” Says 
President Lisle 


On Sept. 28 about thirty mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts State Con- 
tractors’ Association assembled in 
the meeting room of the New Eng- 
land branch of the N. E. L. A., Ho- 
tel Kimball, Springfield, Mass., and 
listened to remarks by John J. Gib- 
son, manager of the supply depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company of East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and William L. 
Goodwin. 

To quote A. B. Lisle, president of 
the New England section of the 
N. E. L. A.: “It is to be hoped 
that this is only the commencement 
of many combined meetings of the 
N. E. L. A. and the electrical con- 
tractors.” 





British Columbia Contractors 
Affiliate with National he 


At its convention at Victoria, B.C., 
on Sept. 13 and 14, the British Co- 
lumbia Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers voted to affiliate 
with the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 
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Some people use a birthmark for identi- 
fication when the face cannot be seen. A. L. 
(“Pop”) Millard’s pipe can hardly be called 
a birthmark but for purposes of identifica- 
tion in this case it will serve the same pur- 
pose, especially among his former co- 
workers in the Chicago office of the West- 
inghouse Company. When “Pop” recently 
left for California to go in for fruit and 
cotton raising he took along an enviable 
number of earnest farewells and two beauti- 
ful Briars as remembrances from the boys. 


Officers for the year were elected 
as follows: E. Brettel, Vancouver, 
president; C. Moulton, New West- 
minster, first vice-president; W. 
Richardson, Vancouver, second vice- 
president; P. F. Letts, Vancouver, 
third vice-president, and E. C. Hay- 
ward, Victoria, vice-president for the 
Victoria chapter. 

As a mark of the excellent work 
performed by the retiring president, 
C. H. E. Williams, during his more 
than two years of office as president, 
he received the grateful thanks of 
the association, and was appointed 
ex-officio member of the executive 
committee for the ensuing year. 

















What pleasanter occupation than the 
gentle joy of making shadows on a green 
and velvety lawn on a_ sunshiny after- 
noon? And the substantial looking gentle- 
man here pictured with his cheroot at an 
Uncle-Joe-Cannon angle, finds it equally 
easy to cast a shadow, such as he is here 
producing, or to cast a spell over customers 
so that they will purchase Maloney trans- 
formers. The tag attached to his belt tells 
us that he is James Van Buskirk of Chi- 
cago. 





Death of President Camp of 
Franklin Lamp Company 


Jonathan Camp, president and 
general manager of the Franklin 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 
died at his home in Hartford, Conn., 
on Oct. 18. He was a victim of Span- 
ish influenza, having been taken ill 
but one week before his death, but 
in three days developed pneumonia 
from which he was unable to rally. 

Mr. Camp was born in Norfolk, 
Va., on Jan. 10, 1874, and was edu- 
cated at Williams College. He be- 
gan his business career in Hartford, 























Next time you see some of those ultra- 
long-legged guys in a ready-to-wear-cloth- 
ing ad, you’ll know where the artists go for 
models of the type. You'll realize that such 
humans really do live and _ breathe. As 
evidence note please—Harry Russell, Econ- 
omy Fuse Company. With him is Charles 
Dubsky of the Crouse-Hinds Company. 
We'll bet some of you boys know him 
already. 





Conn., and later became interested 
in the electrical industry through the 
Perkins Electric Switch Company of 
Bridgeport with which he was con- 
nected. A few years ago Mr. Camp 
and the late C. I. Hills purchased the 
lamp manufacturing business of the 
Perkins Company and formed the 
Franklin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Mr. Hills acting as presi- 
dent and Mr. Camp as treasurer and 
general manager. After Mr. Hills’ 
death, Mr. Camp became president 
and held this office until his death. 





M. A. CURRAN, formerly man- 
ager of the line material department 
of the Western Electric Company, 
has been appointed assistant manager 
of the company’s Philadelphia house, 
reporting to L. M. Dunn. G. F. Hess- 
ler will be in charge of the work for- 
merly handled by Mr. Curran. 


W. W. TEMPLIVN, specialty sales 
manager for the Western Electric 
Company, New York City, has taken 
up special work in the government 
department of the company, report- 
ing to H. L. Grant. W. D. Lindsey 
will in addition to his duties as as- 
sistant advertising manager, be in 
charge of the work formerly handled 
by Mr. Templin. 
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Watertight Deck or Ceiling 


Fixture 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


Extreme ruggedness for use on ship- 
board, where the service demands not 
only that it be watertight but that it 
withstand the shock and stress of se- 
vere weather, is claimed to be obtained 
in a watertight marine fixture with screw 
globe and protecting guard recently placed 
upon the market by the Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, 806 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. The 
electrical parts are heavy, the socket base 
being made of molded insulating material. 
The gaskets are standard merchant ma- 
rine material. Globes are furnished with 
the navy standard thread and both in 
rough and colored glass. 





Vacuum Cleaner with Self- 
Locking Handle 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


The deeply embedded dirt, sand and 
grit that are steadily ground into carpets 
and rugs from constant walking can be 
readily removed by means of the Cadillac 
cleaner, according to its makers, the Clem- 
ents Manufacturing Company, 601 Fulton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. This cleaner, driven 
by means of a 1/6-hp. motor housed in 
an aluminum easing, is very light in 
weight and can be readily carried up or 
down stairs. It has three rollers with 
the rear roller adjustable so as to permit 
the nozzle to be raised or lowered as de- 
sired by the operator for any length of 
carpet nap. 

Many conveniences such as the pistol 
grip with the push-button switch, the self- 
locking handle and the movable cable 
hooks are incorporated in this device. A 
friction-driven brush in the nozzle will 
pick up lint and threads. The hose con- 
nection and the use of extra attachments 
and of a rear roller adjustment to elevate 
the nozzle to any position are some of the 
more important features of these cleaners, 


which have recently been re-examined and 
passed by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 
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Current Tap 

From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 

For use where an extra outlet is needed 
near ordinary sockets, a current tap man- 
ufactured by the Duncan Electrical Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, makes a 
neat appearance. The current tap, which 
is multiple-wired, is rated at 600 watts 
and 250 volts. It has a shade-holder 
groove which allows an easy adjustment 
for the shade without interfering with 
the current tap. 





Renewable Fuses 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 191* 


One of the main features claimed for 
the renewable fuses manufactured by the 
Volk Manufacturing Company, Westport, 
Conn., is that the size of the fuse is 
always in plain sight. This eliminates 
all danger of placing a wrong fuse link 
in the fuse and allows inspection without 
the necessity of opening the case. In 
the ferrule type manufactured by this 
company no tools are necessary to re- 
place renewals, and in the knife-blade 
type only a screwdriver is needed. The 
manufacturers guarantee that all these 
fuses are accurately tested and rated and 
are free from mechanical defects. 





Insulating Cement 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


Quick motor repair is easy by means of 
an insulating cement called “Porce-Lute” 
being manufactured by Wilkins U. Greene, 
Ridgewood, N. J. With this cement, it is 
said, pitted commutators can be repaired 
without facing, and flashing over can be 
stopped. It is suitable, besides, for gen- 
eral use on all electrical work and it will 
repair porcelain and other articles not 
affected by heat. Dried in the air, this 
material will neither expand nor con- 
tract, and it is not affected by high heat, 
say the makers. It is very useful in 
curing trouble with collector rings in al- 
ternating-current machines and for in- 
sulation in places that cannot be reached 
with tape or other forms of insulating 
material. If, after applying the cement, 
the articles are put in a warm place, the 
cement will harden in a short time, this 
depending on amount of cement used. 
“Porce-Lute” insulating cement hardens 
to a glassy hardness resembling porcelain. 





Commercial and Industrial 
Lighting Fixture 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


As features of the inclosed lighting 
unit manufactured by the National Dif- 
fused Light Company, 136 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, especially high efficiency 
and absence of glare are claimed. The 
fixture is made in several styles for 
mounting on the ceiling and for single 
or multiple chain suspension. In some 
cases the top section of the unit is con- 
structed of metal and opalescent glass is 
used. The lower section of the fixture 
is corrugated, that portion of the cor- 
rugation which is visible to the eye being 
frosted and that which is not visible to 
the eye being of clear glass. This, the 
manufacturer states, combines effectively 
the use of the principle of direct lighting 
with that of diffused lighting to get high 
efficiency without exposing the filament 
to the naked eye. 














Reflector for Floodlight 
Projector 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 
Three reflectors have been developed 


‘by the National X-Ray Reflector Com- 


pany, Chicago, for use in its No. 60 
floodlight projector. The No. 845 reflec- 
tor is corrugated and gives a wide dif- 
fused beam of light when used with this 
projector. The No. 835 reflector produces 
a beam of light with a spread of from 
12 deg. to 30 deg. The No. 840 reflector 
produces an extremely concentrated beam. 
Two of the reflectors are shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 





Washer with Copper Tub 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 191 


An electric washer with a copper tub 
supported in a wooden frame is being 
manufactured by the Barlow & Seelig 
Manufacturing Company of Ripon, Wis. 
Among the features of the machine 
pointed out by the maker is the em- 
ployment of a special ball-bearing 11- 
in. roll wringer, which can be swung out 
of the way when not in use, and has an 
easy reversing mechanism as well as a 
release for use in case of accidents. Both 
chain and gears are quiet, the latter being 
partly inclosed for protective purposes, 
while a belt is used for connecting the 
motor and the washer mechanism. Spe- 
cial bracings are provided for the legs; 
and red cypress is employed wherever 
the wood frame comes in contact with 
water. Washing the clothes clean is said 
to be materially assisted by the dasher, 
which has four spouts. 
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Protective Lighting Reflectors 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 

Reflectors for inside or outside light- 
ing are now being manufactured by the 
Reynolds Electric Company, 422 South 
Talman Avenue, Chicago, Ill. These re- 
flectors are suitable for lighting buildings, 
trenches, yards, subways, interiors and 


exteriors wherever concentrated lighting~- 


is required. They are made of steel, 
porcelain-enameled, are weatherproof, dec- 
agon in shape and easily put up and 
wired. 

The manufacturers maintain that these 
reflectors are scientifically designed for 
even and economical distribution of light 
and that they possess the advantage of 
casting no shadows or high spots. 





Hand-Operated Pipe Benders 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


Weighing but 11 lb. and simple in op- 
eration, a portable pipe bending machine 
is being distributed by the H. C. Roberts 
Blectric Supply Company of Syracuse, 
N. Y. Both 4-in. and j-in. conduit may 
be bent by means of this device while 
kinks are said to be virtually impossible 
to produce in shaping the pipe. The 
looped end of the bender contains an 
upper bolt toward the handle and around 
which a wheel revolves, and a lower bolt 
which can be placed in either of two 
holes thus controlling the size of the 
conduit admitted. A handle of convenient 
size completes the device by which it is 
stated any desired radius or shape may 
be obtained even by an_ inexperienced 
workman. 





Chain-Driven Portable Air 


Compressor 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


For cleaning dust and dirt out of elec- 
tric motors and other machinery in fac- 
tories, cotton mills, etc., the A-F-S Machine 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, is manufacturing 
a portable air-compressor plant. The 
compressor is operated with an electric 
motor by means of a standard high-speed 
chain drive, the compressor and motor 
being mounted above the vertical tanks, 
which makes a very compact arrange- 
ment, and can be conveniently wheeled 
around machinery, ‘hrough narrow aisles 
and passages. When it is required to 
recharge the tank the socket can be at- 
tached to an ordinary lamp socket. 

















Fittings for Laundries in 


Apartments 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


The Appleton Electric Company, 218 
North Jefferson Street, Chicago, IIl., has 
designed a laundry-room fitting for use 
in apartment houses, so arranged that 
each tenant can have available a branch 
circuit from his meter for the purpose 
of using electric washing machines, iron- 
ers, etc., the outlet on this circuit being 
kept locked while not in use, to prevent 
consumption of current by other parties. 
This fitting is made in single, two and 
three-gang styles and is provided with 
one, two or three locked hinged doors 
so that each tenant holds a key to his 
particular outlet. Where there are more 
than three tenants in a building, as many 
gang boxes as necessary are installed. 

The gang fittings are furnished with 
partitions forming separate compartments. 
The back of each compartment is drilled 
and tapped for the supporting screws of 
the receptacle: for receiving the attach- 
ment plugs of a washer or iron. 








Fan-Ventilated Fire-Pump 
Motors 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


During the past year the Northwestern 
Manufacturing Company _ of Milwaukee, 
Wis., brought out a line of direct- 
current and alternating-current, high- 
speed fully inclosed motors for fire-pump 
service, ranging in sizes from 50 hp. to 
100 hp. 

The. motors are fully inclosed to pro- 
tect the operating parts from water. For 
the inspection of the commutators, the 
brushes or the slip-rings, openings are 
provided on the front-end brackets of the 
direct-current motors and on the frame 
of the alternating-current motors. These 
openings have metal covers closely fitted 
with rubber gaskets, held in place by 
four winged bolts. ; 

The motors, being fully inclosed and of 
large output, must be provided with ef- 
ficient ventilation for cooling purposes. 
A blower-type fan is used for this pur- 
pose, mounted directly on the shaft in- 
side the motor. 





Storage Battery with Five-Year 
Guarantee 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


Storage batteries, to give the best serv- 
ice, must have plates with a _ surface 
which prevents ‘‘washing down,” accord- 
ing to the Monarch Storage Battery Com- 
pany of 113 Campau Avenue, S. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. This firm is manu- 
facturing a type of battery for automo- 
bile starting and lighting and for farm- 
lighting outfits which has a thick plate 
with a hard surface but with sufficient 
porosity to make it take the charge easily. 
The jars are of sufficient size to allow 
plenty of space between the bottom of the 
jar and the bottom of the plate. They 
also have ample headroom and are ar- 
ranged to contain a quantity of electro- 
lite which makes frequent refilling un- 
necessary. These large jars also give the 
appearance of a massive outfit and show 
up to good advantage especially where 
the sale is being made as a replacement 
proposition in connection with an already 
installed farm-lighting plant. 





Screw Cabinet 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


The “Universal” screw cabinet made by 
the Hobart Brothers Company, Troy, 
Ohio, provides a convenient, serviceable 
and economical cabinet for screws, brads, 
nails, nuts, bolts, automobile accessories 
and other small articles. It keeps shelves 
clean and prevents duplication of stock. 
It is substantially built of oak and steel. 
The back panel is of sheet steel, making 
the cabinet proof against dust and ver- 
min. The back and front of each drawer 
are wood, making an extremely light and 
strong drawer that will not stick or bind. 
Drawers are 8 in. by 3 in. by 24 in. inside 
n::asurement. 





Cable and Conduit Hanger 
Saves Time 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1918 


Where parallel cable or conduit runs 
are to be put up the Minerallac Electric 
Company, 1045 Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill, claims its new multiple 
hanger will save considerable time. With 
these units two, three or more lines of 
conduit or cable can be suspended from 
the same set of toggle or expansion bolts, 
thus saving the expense of drilling du- 
plicate lines of holes and using extra tog- 
gle or expansion bolts. The new hanger 
consists of three types of clips. 








Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
under proper heading for ready reference when you are in the market for electrical appliances or supplies. 
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New York Electrical Industries Committees 


Sold $19,370,050 in Fourth Liberty Bonds 


More than doubling its sales of 
Liberty. Bonds for the Third Loan 
(when it broke all records by ex- 
ceeding its former quota by 1100 per 
cent, for which it was awarded a 
twenty-one-star honor flag), the 
Electrical Industries Committee of 
New York City, in conjunction with 
the Brooklyn Electrical Committee, 
in the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign 
just closed, has rolled up a total of 
$19,370,050. 


The work of the New York Com-. 


mittee was organized by groups in 
the industry, the subscriptions ob- 
‘ tained being as follows: 


Electrical Manufacturers’ Agents, 
Charles Crofoot, chairman....$ 

Contractor-Deajers, Louis Ka- 
lischer, chairman 

Electrical Machinery 
turers’ 


457,800 


1,409,550 

Manufac- 

Branch Offices, E. D 
Kilburn, chairman 

Electrical Societies, T. C. Mz 
tin, chairman 

Electrical Supply Jobbers, George 
L. Patterson, chairman 

Electrical Manufacturers in New 
York, J. Nelson Shreve, chair- 
man 


10,133,550 
212,300 
1,938,700 


$16,909,500 
Brooklyn Electrical Committee, 
~ 


. I. Jones, chairman 2,460,550 


Total New York and Brooklyn.$19,370,050 

Theodore Beran is general chair- 
man of the Electrical Industries Lib- 
erty Loan Committee for Greater 
New York, James R. Strong is vice- 
chairman, E. Donald Tolles, secre- 
tary, and H. C. Calahan, assistant 
secretary. Franz Neilson is director 
of speakers, and O. H. Caldwell, edi- 
tor of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, 
is director of publicity. The execu- 
tive committee includes: Charles 
Crofoot, Robert Edwards, J. C. For- 
syth, George Gibbs, Louis Kalischer, 
EK. O. Kilburn, Alanson P. Lathrop, 
F. H. Leggett, T. C. Martin, Walter 
Neumuller, George L. Patterson, J. 
Nelson Shreve, William Walsh and 
George M. Wheeler. 

The Brooklyn committee was also 
divided into various sub-committees, 
the individual results being as fol- 
lows: 

Brooklyn Edison Company 

New. York Telephone Company.. 
Marine Electrical Workers 
ins Island Contractors’ Ass’n.. 
Brooklyn Engineers’ Club 
Retail merchants 

Inside electrical workers 


Electrical jobbers 


Electrical manufacturers 3.100 


$2,460,550 

T. I. Jones was chairman of the 
Brooklyn Committee and M. S. Seel- 
man was secretary, the other mem- 


bers being: E. W. Babcock, H. P. 
Erwin, H. W. Drake, J. C. Forsyth, 
H. Gerlach, H. T. Hochhausen, Louis 
Kalischer, G. L. Knight, W. L. Mac- 
Daniel, J. C. McDonagh, O. F. Quist, 
William Walsh, George Weiderman, 
W. H. Wells. 

The McGraw-Hill Company, pub- 
lishers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING and Electrical World, on Oct. 18 
placed a second subscription of halt 
a million dollars through the Elec- 
trical Industries Committee. This 
was in addition to the company’s 
original subscription of $540,000, an- 
nounced at the beginning of the 
Loan, making the total McGraw-Hill 
subscription to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan $1,040,000. 





Success in Sales of Old Stock 


Surpasses Wildest Dreams 


By L. W. BURCH 


Madison, Wis. 


Our experience for the past twelve 
months has been that it is easier to 
sell goods than it ever was before. 
It may be possible that we are selling 
to a class of people that we haven't 
been able to sell to before, for the 
reason that they didn’t have the 
money. Nevertheless we are selling 
a lot of our old-time fixtures, which, 
of course, we have taken out of the 
back rooms, refinished in some in- 
stances, and made to look like new. 

We are surprised ourselves at the 
result of our undertaking in this line. 
Our success has_ surpassed our 
wildest dreams. Many a good dollar 
has been made out of our heretofore 
old stock, which we ourselves had 
turned down as passé. 


CONVERTING GAS FIXTURES BRINGS 
GooD MONEY 


Converting combination gas and 
electric into straight electric has 
brought us in some good money. It 
was only the other day that the 
opera house manager asked us to 
make him a quotation on a new fix- 
ture for his lobby. We furnished 
him with three up-to-date designs, 
very beautiful in appearance, the fix- 
tures running from $107 to $125. 
The price nearly floored the manager. 
He said “There is no use talking, we 


will have to wait till the war is 
over.” I replied: “Why should we 
wait if you want a new fixture?” 
“Well,” he said, “we thought we 
would change so that we could get 
more light.” I replied that I did not 
like to knock a good sale, but I felt it 
should be possible to get more light 
out of the old fixture. “Why,” he ex- 
claimed, “we stuck some 100-watt 
lamps on there (pointing at the fix- 
ture) but see how they look.” “Oh,” 
I answered, “that is not the way. Do 
you see those empty gas arms up 
there?” He noded. “Well, we can 
make those into electric outlets and 
put imitation candles on them with 
40-watt round bulk frosted lamps; 
then we can give you more light by 
cutting 2 ft. off. the. stem of your 
fixture and raising it that much. 
You will thus get more light on the 
side walls of the lobby and over the 
heads of the people.” ‘‘Well,” he con- 
sented, “you cannot make it any 
worse than it is, go ahead and try.” 

I had my men bring the fixture 
over to our shop. When I looked it 
over I found that it once had been 
daubed over with radiator gold 
bronze and was in a deplorable con- 
dition. I then made up my mind that 
the manager would stand for a new 
finish so we took it to our plater and 
had him go over all the parts and 
finish the fixture in brushed brass. 
We then rewired it, reassembled it 
and hung it in the lobby. Everyone 
in the opera house says it looks 
better than they ever saw it before, 
even to the oldest man. The fixture 
was hung there twenty-seven years 
ago. To-day it looks fresh and 
bright and gives more light. The 
cost was $27 which was mostly all 
labor. 

Building fixtures up out of parts 
that have been laid aside, finishing 
them over in brushed brass, and get- 
ting the money out of them is a good 
stunt for every contractor-dealer to 
practice at this time, because it will 
be a nice thing for him to say that 
we are new and up to date and have 
no old stock. 





S. M. MOORE for the past six 
years of the New Haven (Conn.) 
office of the General Electric Com- 
pany, has been appointed service 
manager of the New England En- 
gineering Company, with head- 
dguarters at Waterbury, Conn. 
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